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Aotes. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘LINES TO A 
SKELETON.’ 

In various popular anthologies there is included 
‘Lines to a Skeleton,’ or ‘ Lines to a Skull,’ 
which some years ago used not infrequently to be 
reprinted in the newspapers and otber periodicals. 
They may be found in Dana’s ‘ Household Book 
of Poetry’ and in Procter’s ‘Gems of Thonght’; 
but they are always stated to be of unknown 
authorship. I have, however, a small volume, in 
which these lines are claimed as the work of 
William Wrightson. The book is “ Weeds and 
Wild Flowers. Gathered by William Wrightson” 
(York, J. Hodgson, printer, Little Stonegate, 
1868, Svo. pp. xv, 66). From the title-page it 
might be supposed that the book was a selection 
of verses not necessarily the work of the 
“‘gatherer.” But the preface clearly shows Mr. 
Wrightson’s claims to be the author of his book :— 

“I have but little to say about these few rhyming 
effusions, and that little will be said to friends only. I 
have been a busy and active agent in the dusty path of 
Life, and have had few opportunities of allowing my 
heart to try the metrical sound of its strings; yet, now 
and then, when Feeling and Impulse stirred within me, 
l ventured to attempt the expression of my emotions ; 
and however imperfect and weak the attempt may have 
been, I can at least avow that Truth alone prompted my 

n. 
cr am now ‘ falling into the sere and yellow leaf,’ and 
at the request of many who have shared my bygone 
days of Love and Friendship, 1 am induced to print 





these few simple lyrics, to be placed only in the hands of 
the few who will generously dwell on my name with 
partial praise rather than with critical blame. 

“If a kind word of social remembrance should be 
evoked as these productions pass under the eye of those 
for whom they have been ‘ gathered together,’ my hope 
will be proudly gratified. 

“Marble mausoleums and ‘storied urns’ may be desired 
by many, but a place in the memory of those who shared 
my chequered path in ‘auld lang syne’ is all that is 
coveted by “Witt1amM WriGHTsoN,” 

He appears to have been a valued friend of 
Eliza Cook’s, who wrote the following lines under 
his photograph :— 

Sixteen stone by six feet—yet with “ ariel” power 

He sits on his chair like a bee on a flower ; 

Large headed,—large hearted, be breaks on the sight 

Like a civilized sunbeam, to warm and to light ; 

He writes a good sonnet,—he cracks a good joke ; 

He's as gay as a tulip, but staunch as an oak ; 

He loves a good play, and he tells a good story ; 

Thinks Shakespeare and England the pole stars of glory; 

Adores St. Cecilia, and sets up old Handel, , 

Devoutly as Romanist does his wax candle ; 

No wonder! for he himself breathes upon earth 

Like a huge “double bass,” strung with kindness and 
mirth, 

Another poem addressed to Mr. Wrightson by 
this once popular verse writer is in the volume. It 
also contains some verses ‘‘ On seeing a Quaker’s 
Wedding at Thirsk in 1831, by the Rev. W. J. 
Wrightson, the Author’s Father,” and a poem from 
the same pen against vaccination. This was 
written in 1805. Some of Mr. William Wright- 
son’s efforts have a local flavour. There is a 
monody on the death of Lord Byron, spoken by 
Mrs. Pope at the Theatre Royal Sheffield, verses 
on ‘‘ poor Peter,” the York bell, and a poem on 
the coming of age of Lord Muncaster in 1852. 
Grisi, Malibran, Eliza Cook, and Mrs. Sunderland 
are also celebrated. There is an elegy ‘‘to the 
memory of my faithful and affectionate dog, 
Robert, who departed this life October 12, 1822, 
a pattern of fidelity, gratitude, and love.” 
Amongst the other miscellaneous contents of the 
book is one entitled ‘ My Snuff-box.’ The poem 
which has in its time been so popular occurs at 
p. 49. Perhaps the correct text may be worth 
reproducing :— 

Lines on Seeing a Skeleton. 
Behold this ruin ! ‘tis a skull, 
Once with etherial spirit full : 
This narrow cell was life’s retreat ; 
This space was thought’s mysterious seat. 
What beauteous pictures fill'd that spot ! 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot ! 
Nor love, nor joy, nor hope, nor fear, 
Have left one trace, one record here. 
Beneath this mould'’ring canopy 
Once shone the bright and busy eye ; 
But start not at the dismal void, 
If social love that eye employed ; 
If with no lawiess fire it gleam’d, 
But through the dew of kindness beam'd ;— 
That eye shall shine supremely bright, 
When suns and stars have lost their light, 
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Within that silent cavern hung 

The ready, swift, but tuneful tongue : 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke ; 

If falsehood’s honey it disdain’d, 

And when it could not praise was chain'’d ;— 
That sinful tongue shall plead for Thee 
When death unveils eternity. 

Say, did these fingers delve the mine? 
Or with its envied rubies shine? 

To hew the rock, or wear the gem, 

Can nothing now avail to them ; 

And if the page of truth they sought, 
And comfort to the mourner brought, 
These bands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that waite on wealth or fame. 


Avails it whether bare or shod, 

These feet the path of duty trod ; 

If from the bower of joy they fled 

To soothe sffliction’s humble bed ; 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurn’d, 
And home to virtue’s lap return’d ;— 
These feet with angel's wings shall vie, 
And tread the palace of the sky ! 

My only knowledge of Mr. Wrightson is that 
which is to be derived from his book. There was 
a previous issue in 1865, in which the ‘ Lines on 
Seeing a Skeleton’ are not included. 

Wituiam E, A. Axon. 

47, Derby Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 


“MOS COLONIENSIS,” 

In a catalogue recently issued by a well-known 
London second-hand bookseller there are several 
editions of the Epistola ‘ De Moluccis Insulis,’ by 
Maximilianus Transylvanus, offered for sale, two 
of which co-rival, in the catalogue at least, for the 
honour of being the *‘ absolutely first edition ” of 
the booklet. One was printed at Cologne by 
Cervicornus in “ M.D.xx1II. mense Januario,” the 
other, at Rome, by F. Minutius Calvus, in 
November, 1523; and, “as most bibliographers 
hold,” we are told “that the Cologne year began, 
like the Roman, in January,” there should not, in 
my humble opinion, be the slightest difficulty in 
settling the question as to which of the two is 
the editio princeps. But we are further assured 
by the authority quoted above that, on the other 
hand, the booklet printed at Rome “has all the 
air of a first edition, and the Papal imprimatur 
which forbids reimpression (on leaf 4) gives it so 
to be understood.” Then follows a short but 
learned disquisition, bristling with facts, the aim 
of which is to support the claim of the Roman 
edition against that of Cologne, and, I presume, to 
make one believe that the date “ January, 1523,” 
in the colophon of the Cologne edition should be, 
and really is, January, 1524, according to our way 
of reckoning. 

Are we to believe that bibliographers are really 
such an ignorant set of people? And do they 


require to be told that as we are dealing with pre- 
Gregorian dates they, like the angels in the well- 
worn quotation, should move about with fear, lest 
they might come to grief on the slippery ground of 
chronology ? 

The Roman new year is not such a simple 
affair, to begin with, as all students of history 
know, since each Pope followed his own sweet 
will and whim in this respect. Thus, to quote a 
few examples, Leo X. (1513-1521) used the Cal- 
culus F.orentinus sometimes ; Pius 1V.(1559-1565) 
also began the year on March 25; Gregory XV. 
(1621-1623) was still more whimsical, he began the 
year in his bulls on March 25 and in his breves on 
January 1. Bat this is a side issue. 

The main question is, Which of the two books is 
the older edition? Under the ancient ‘ Mos 
Coloniensis,’ which was in force till 1310, it was 
customary to begin the year at Cologne at Easter. 
Thus a notarial instrument published by Dr. 
Ennen* is dated as follows :— 

“Scripta eet supra indictio et annus domini [ 1298, 

March 8} ex consuetudine patrie, quia annus domini non 
incipit currere in nativitate domini, sed in vigilis 
pasche, cereo consecrato.”’ 
But as most of the neighbouring places did not 
adopt the same rule, great confusion prevailed, to 
remedy which a statute was issued in 1310 for the 
diocese of Cologne, ordering the new year to 
be begun at Christmas. I quote its text from 
Hartzheim + :— 

** Statuimus etiam ut exnunc de cztero annus Domini 
observetur, ut in Nativitate Christi innovetur quolibet 
anno, prout sacrosancta Romana Ecclesia id observat: 
ut errores.et difficultates (qui propter diversitatem incep- 
tionis anni Nativitatis ejusdem multoties evenerunt) de 
ceetero evitentur.”’ 

And although Dr. Grotefendt is able to quote 
three instances at least in which deeds belonging 
to a later period than 1310 were still dated ac- 
cording to the ‘‘ Mos Coloniensis,” I was told some 
years ago by Dr. Hohlbaum, the present keeper of 
the archives of the City of Cologne, that from 1310 
until the adoption of the Gregorian calendar the 
City of Cologne officially began the year at 
Christmas, With regard to the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, he assured me this is proved 
beyond all doubt by the dating of the official 
books of minutes of the meetings of the Town 
Council and the transcript books (Kopienbiicher) 
still preserved at Cologne, into which latter books 
sundry deeds were, I understand, copied in 
chronological order. In view of these facts the 
claim of the Cologne edition is clearly <7 
L. 





* Dr. Ennen, ‘Quellen zur Geschichte der Stadt 
Koln,’ vol. iii. p, 442. 

+ Jos. Hartzheim, ‘Cons Germ.,’ vol. iv. p.125. 

t Dr. H. Grotefend, ‘ Handbuch d. hist. Chronologie, 





p. 25. The dates of the deeds in question are 1359, 1 
and 1394, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTMAS. 
(See 6t 3, vi, 506; viii. 491; x, 492; xii. 489; 7% S. ii. 
502; iii. 152; iv. 502; vi. 483; x. 502.) 

Anon. Christmas Tales for 1825. 1825, 12mo. Acker- 
mann, London, 

{ Borradaile, A.] 
Year, and their Peculiar Customs, 
Westminster. 

Bullen, A. H. Christmas Carols and Poems, from the 
Fifteenth Century. 1585, first edition, 8vo. 


History of Christmas, the New 
1843, 12mo. pp. 72, 


Garland of Christmas Carols. 18—, 12mo. New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 
Hodges, E. A Christmas Carol, 1847, 12mo, New- 


castle-on- Tyne. 
Husk, W. H, Christmas Carols, Songs of the Nativity. 
21870, 4to, 
Sandys, W, Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern, 
1833, 8vo. 
Sandys, W. Christmastide, its History, Festivities, 
and Carols. N.d. (? 1860), 8vo. 
Sun Magazine. January, 1891, ‘ Christmas in Servia,’ 
by Col. Grant Maxwell. 
Worsley, J. Origin of Christmas Day. 
pp. 84. Plymouth. 


The following four works were published between 
1814 and 1834:— 


Christmas and the New Year, a Masque for Fire-side, 
18mo, Longmans, London. 

Christmas [Improvement ; or, Hunting Mre. P. 18mo. 
Simpkin & Marshall. 

Christmas Stories. 12mo, Rivington, London. 

Christmas Voyage, a Poem. 12mo. Longmans, London. 

J. Corssert Wetca, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


1820, 12mo. 





SoctatisM AND Liprarties.—As there may be 
many who share the apprehension felt by A. J. M. 
of the “real and imminent dangers” to literature 
and learning involved in the growth of the Socialist 
movement, and as there can be no doubt of the 
immensity of that growth, I would ask our Editor's 
permission to continue what must be to all 
*N. & Q.’-ists an interesting discussion. Also to 
put it under its own head, instead of that (‘ Buck- 
den Library, 7" S. xii. 345, 395, 451) under which 
it began. And, first of all, I must say that I 
sincerely regret having misread the expression of 
a serious belief, however wrong-headed, as an ill- 
natured sneer, intended to annoy. For the unin- 
tentional injustice thus done to A. J. M. I trust 
he will forgive me. 

Of course I am to a certain extent walking in 
the dark, for I do not really know what it is that 
A. J. M. fears, nor why he fears it. Is it that we 
Socialists will destroy all libraries as soon as we 
have the power? To this the answer would be, 
Look around, and see how we are working on all 
hands for the establishment of more. Is it for 
sectarian libraries that he fears? Still let him 
take heart. Even in the midst of the frightful 
storm which beset the Paris Commune, when one 
would imagine that every atom of their atten- 


scientific and literary treasures of the Jesuits. 
Time was found for the reopening, &c., of 
the museums, which had been closed during the 
siege (decree, March 24), of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (decree, April 1), and of schools of all 
kinds (decrees, April 8, &c). Their Journal Offi- 
ciel found room for the obituaries of scientists, 
littérateurs, and actors (see that for April 1 and 
other dates), for the announcement of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society’s offer (April 11) 

“des exemplaires de cet ouvrage 4 toutes les veuves 
des soldats frangais et allemands tués dans la derniére 
guerre.” 

Let me here add that the French Government 
knows more about Socialists than does A. J. M.; 
and it may interest him to hear that on May 1 
last, when cavalry sabres had been rough-ground, 
and gravel strewn in all the principal streets to 
ensure a good footing for the horses; when Paris 
was one vast barrack, guarded, enfiladed, com- 
manded at every turn, all of this being in prepara- 
tion for an apprehended Socialist rising, not a 
single museum, library, or gallery was either closed 
or guarded, nor was there a single extra attendant 
on duty! Probatum, as the old cookery books 
say, for I was there and saw. 

Is the British Museum less useful, or more in 
danger of destruction, because it is run by the 
nation for common use, instead of by an individual 
or limited liability company for a profit? Are the 
pictures in the National Gallery more liable to 
mutilation than those in the possession of some 
selfish private person? Nay, forsooth! Nor is it 
the Socialist who endangers monuments of olden 
time, but the bourgeois, against whom the Socialist 
is in revolt ; the kind of man who is now clearing 
away Clement's Inn in order to erect a bricken 
horror in its place, for the sake of enhancing the 
rent. H. H. §&. 


Evxanan Serrte (1648-1724), Dramatic 
Port.—An entry in the parish register of Dun- 
stable, co. Bedford, records that Elkanah, son of 
Josias and Sarah Settle, born February 1, was 
baptized February 9, 1647/8 (Bedfordshire 
Notes and Queries, ed. F. A. Blaydes, vol. iii. 
pt. vii. p. 206). He matriculated at Oxford from 
Trinity College, July 13, 1666, then aged eighteen, 
and married eight years later in the parish church 
of St. Andrew, Holborn, in the City of London, 
as appears by the annexed extract from the 
register :— 

“Lycense, Helkana Settle gent and Mary Warner 
were married the 28 of February, 1673-4.” 

Danist HiPweEt.. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, N, 


Freicut.—I believe that I am correct in stating 
that in the shipping trade in this country the term 


tion must be given to mere defence, time | freight is now almost exclusively understood to 


was found to 





ensure the safety of the 


mean the sum which is paid for the carriage of 
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cargo (the secondary meaning in dictionaries). : ot 
the cargo itself. Mr. Coteman, ante, p. 291, says 
“till the duties cn the freight were paid.” This 
would not be so expressed by a modern English 
shipowner. He would say “the duties on the 
cargo.” Duties on the freight would mean a very 
different thing to him. The old usage of the term 
appears to be retained in America to a greater 
extent than it is with us. Dr. Murray will doubt- 
less illuminate this subject when the time comes. 

J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool, 


Discovery or Dr. Carvs’s Grave. — The 
annexed note appeared (p. 669) in the British 
Medical Journal of Sept. 19:— 

“It is well known that Dr. Caius was buried in the 
chapel of this college in the year 1573, in a chambered 
tomb constructed by his own direction a few days before 
he died. There was set up to his memory a monument 
of alabaster of the greatest beauty and most consum- 
mate workmanship in the same place in the chapel 
where his body had before been laid. In 1637 the chapel 
was lengthened, and the monument removed to its pre- 
sent position, The exact position of the grave was not 
marked in any way (Willis and Clark’s ‘ Architectural 
History of Cambridge,’ vol. i. p. 192). A few days ago, 
in the course of some alterations which are now being 
made in the seating of the chapel, the grave was dis- 
covered. It is a square brick vault, covered by a thin 
arch of bricks, which rises to the level of the floor. It 
is four feet deep, eight feet long, and three feet wide. 
It contains one skeleton, which had been buried in an 
open coffin, as there were no traces whatever of any lid. 
The sides of the coffin are fairly complete, but they had 
fallen away to the side of the grave. The bottom had 

rished, and as the coffin had been placed upon two 
| stones the bones had fallen away somewhat from 
their original position. The grave has now been care- 
fully closed, and a stone placed upon it with a short 
inscription.—John B. Lock, Burssr of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge.” 

Danie. Hipwe tt. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, N, 


Apmirat Sir Tomas Auten, or Atiin. (See 
3*¢ §. ix. 488.}—At this reference there is an 
account of this worthy, whose portrait by Sir Peter 
Lely was in the Naval Exhibition, No. 243 in the 
Blake Gallery. I find in Burke’s ‘ Extinct and 
Dormant Baronetcies’ that his arms were Gu, a 
cinquefoil pierced or; but on an engraving, “G. 
Kneller pinx., B. Reading sculp.,” I have seen a 
totally different coat, apparently Gu., between 
three stars four swords barwise. Crest, a short 
sword or dagger erect. Motto, ‘‘ Fortune de 
Guerre.” R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


Marivavx.—One may vary the old saw, and 
«xclaim, “ With how little knowledge are dramatic 
notices written!” after reading the following extra- 
ordinary example of blundering in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Nov. 11:— 

“ * Gloriana ’ is by ‘ Le Truc d’Arthur ’ out of ‘ Le Jeu 


Carlet de Chamblain de Marivaux, We do not often 
hear of Marivaux in England, although Sir John Lub- 
bock included his ‘ La Vie de Marianne’ in his list of 
hundred best books; even in France he is best known 
by use of the word * marivaudage,’ a term synonymous 
with the English ‘euphuism,’ for Marivaux was nearly 
contemporary with John Lyly, and used, like him, an 
elaborate, ornate style, full of quaint conceits.” 

The astounding person who penned these lines 
would, one supposes, be “surprised to learn” that 
Marivaux was contemporary with John Lyly pre- 
cisely as much as Zola with John Dryden, and that 
marivaudage (a sufficiently untranslatable word) 
has as little relation to euphuism as to boycotting. 
Verily Mr. George Moore is justified of his 
critics, Such folly as this is surely worthy 
enshrinement in ‘N. & Q.’ as an illustration of 
century-end theatrical reporting. 

R. W. Buryiz. 


Grasp.—In my account of this word I say that 
it stands for grapsen. It is a comfort to find an 
example of this form, which all the dictionaries 
ignore :— 

That grapsest here and there as doth the blynde. 
Hoccleve, ‘De Regimine Principum,’ 
ed, Wright, p., 8, 
Water W. SxKeart. 


‘Pitt,’ sy Lorp Rosessry.—At page 272 of 
this book occurs what I have not seen noticed in 
any newspaper or magazine review, the following 
remark :—“It is probable he [Pitt] had no time 
to keep abreast of modern literature, though we 
know that he delighted in Scott.” Now Pitt, who 
was dying in the autumn of 1805, expired in 
January, 1806 ; and as for delighting in the litera- 
ture of Scott, Scott’s first poem, the ‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ was only issued from the press in 
1805. ‘ Marmion’did not appear till 1808, and 
it was not till 1814 that ‘ Waverley,’ the first of 
Scott’s prose works, was published, eight years 
after Pitt’s death. R. P. 


WitiiamM anp THomas Briancuarp.—In the 
recently published ‘Life and Reminiscences of 
E. L. Blanchard ’ (vol. ii. p. 534) there is a portrait 
purporting to be that of William Blanchard (the 
diarist’s father) “‘in the character of Tony Lump- 
kin,” but which I think there is no difficulty in 
proving really represents Thomas Blanchard as 
Ralph in ‘The Maid of the Mill.’ In support of 
this statement I submit the following evidence :— 

An engraving, corresponding in all respects 
with the illustration referred to, was published by 
J. Bell, in 1791, and was clearly the frontispiece 
of an edition of the play; it was also issued in 
quarto. The lettering on the smaller plate (the 
only one I possess) is, on the top, ‘The Maid of 
the Mill,’ and below “ Mr. Blanchard as Ralph.” 
It will be observed that no Christian name is 
given, and that the water-mill in the background 





de l'Amour et du Hasard,’ a play written by Pierre 





is suggestive of the title of the piece. This settles 
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the question of the character represented, and I 
will now state my authorities for saying that the 
“ Mr.” Blanchard was Thomas, and not William. 
Thomas Blanchard made his first appearance at 
Covent Garden in 1787 (‘ Thespian Dictionary’), 
and Genest says (vol. vii. p. 172) that he was not 
engaged there after the season of 1793-4; he 


further states that he was a very good actor of | 


certain parts, but ruined himself by drink. He 
was afterwards at the Circus (“’Twas called the 
Circus then but now the Surrey”), where he was 
very popular (‘ Memoirs of Decastro’). He died 
in Dablin in 1796. William Blanchard first 
appeared at Covent Garden in 1800, nine years 
after the engraving in question was published. 
This alone would show that he was not the subject 
of it; but further evidence is not wanting. In 
Evans’s ‘Catalogue’ 
described, “ Blanchard Mr. Sen™ as Ralph,” &c., 
and the next entry is “ Blanchard William present 
comedian,” &c. Finally, there is the indisputable 
testimony of the elder Charles Mathews, whose 
Gallery of Dramatic Portraits, now in the Garrick 
Club, was exhibited at the Queen’s Bazaar, 
Oxford Street, in 1835. I quote from the cata- 
logue raisonnée, which was no doubt prepared by 
Mathews himself. ‘‘ No. 211. Thomas Blanchard 
as Ralph in ‘ The Maid of the Mill,’ by De Wilde. 
First appearance at Covent Garden 1787, died 
1796.” No. 374 is similarly described, and is 
probably a water-colour drawing, a style of art in 
which De Wilde excelled. William Blanchard is 
represented in the collection as “the Marquis de 
Grand Chateau” in the ‘ Cabinet,’ and with Lis- 
ton, Mathews, and Emery in ‘ Love, Law, and 
Physic.’ Cuartes WYLIE. 
3, Earl's Terrace, Kensington, W. 


_ Beavurizs or CataLocuinc.—The cutting below 
is from the recent catalogue of a country book- 
seller, and is very delightful, I think :— 

** Devil.—Mercier’s (L.) Le Deuil, son Observation dans 
Tous les Temps et dans Tous les Pays, comparée a son 
observation de nos jours, nice clean copy, 2s. 1877, post 
ovo. 

This may rank with “ Mill on Logic,” ** Mill on 
the Floss,” &c. JuLIAN MarsHatt, 


Joun Beavurort’s Cuitpren. (See 7" S§. xii. 
402.)—May I be permitted to point out a slight 
inaccuracy in Mr. I. S. Leapam’s note ‘ Upon 
the use of “ Alias” ’ with regard to the above ? 
John Beaufort, eldest natural son of John of Gaunt 
by Katherine Swynford, was never Duke of 
Somerset. He was created Earl of Somer- 
set and Marquis of Dorset, of which latter 
title he was afterwards deprived. He was 
also created Marquis of Somerset, but not Duke. 
John Beaufort’s children were never legitimated, 
for the simple reason that they were legitimate 
from their birth. His wife was Lady Margaret 


Holland, who after his death married Thomas 
Duke of Clarence. Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond, was his granddaughter, her father (John 
Beaufort’s son) being the only Duke of Somerset, 
from whom Henry VIII. was descended. It must 
have been his father (John Beaufort, Earl of 
Somerset and Marquis of Dorset) who was made 
‘* mulier or legitimate.” C. 





| Drawine or Suaxspeare’s Hovse. — The 
Gent. Mag. for January, 1807, contains a full-page 
| engraving of the exterior of Shakespeare’s house, 
| taken from a drawing by D. Parkes, made on 
July 4, 1806, and is remarkable for containing a 
| dedicatory inscription to Mr. John Nichols, the 


| editor. My copy contains the original water-colour 
| drawing from which the engraving was made. This 
the engraving is thus| is 4 beautiful work of art. A short descriptive 


letter by the artist is printed at p. 1, and is dated 
“Shrewsbury, Jan. 1.” This was accompanie? 
with another letter—not intended to be printed— 
preserved in my copy. Of this the following is 
transcript :— 

GenTLEMEN,—I trust you will have the enclosed well 
engraved, and desire your engraver to be particular in 
copying the drawing. I think this well executed will be 
an ornament to the Gentleman's Magazine, as I believe 
there hath not been an exact view of the house yet pub- 
lished. If you could have it for the first plate in your 
January magazine it would appear extremely well. 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your humble servant, 

Shrewsbury, Dec. 29, 1806. D. PaRxgs, 

P.S.—I beg Mr. Nichols will accept of the drawing, 
and place it among his collection. 

The engraving of the church at Stratford-on- 
Avon in the number for July of the same year 
is from a sepia sketch (also preserved in my copy) 
by the same artist, and this drawing, like the first 
described, is dated July 4, 1806, but the date is 
not given on the engraving. 





It may be of interest to know that my friend 
| the late Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps desired to 
| add it to his collection, and offered me five guineas 
for it. ‘* Having,” he wrote, “‘ the largest collection 
| of birthplace drawings in existence, it would be 
| important for me to add this.” I was, however, 
too hard-hearted to part with it. He thought it 
was probably a replica of one in the British 
Museum in “ Parkes’s large collection of drawings.” 
| He drew my attention to it again just a fortnight 
| before his lamented decease. 
T. N. Brusuriztp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Aw Incipent oF 1644.— 


“T remember I had a parcel of Colours given me in 
the year 1661, by a Neighbouring Yeoman, that were, as 
he said, left at his House by a Trooper, that quartered 
there in the time of the Wars, about the Year 1644. 
This Man was by Profession a Picture-Drawer, and his 
| Colours were all tyed up in Bladders...... and when I had 
| opened them, I found them in a very good condition, and 
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to my thinking as fit for use, when mixt with a little 
fresh Oyl, as if they had been but very lately ground, 
though they bad remained in this condition about 
seventeen years.” —John Smith, ‘ Art of Painting,’ fifth 


edition, 1723, p. 4. 
W. C. B. 


‘Tur Pavrer’s Drive.’—In view of the common 
error in attributing to Tom Hood the oft-quoted 
lines :— 

Rattle his bones over the stones ; 

He's only a pauper whom nobody owns, 
it may be well to note that the poem entitled ‘ The 
Pauper’s Drive,’ and commencing :— 

There 's a grim one-horse hearse in a jolly round trot ; 

To the churchyard a pauper is going, I wot, 
occurs (p. 200) in T. Noel’s ‘Rymes and Rounde- 
layes,’ Lond., 1841, 8vo. It is another instance 
of the strange irony of fate that the one scrap of 
Noel’s verse which is remembered should only be 
remembered to be persistently attributed to some 
one else. Dantet Hipwetu. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, N. 


WeatHer-tore: StarrorpsHire.—An old 
farmer—one of the old-fashioned sort—with whom 
I was talking about the lateness of this year’s 
harvest, quoted, as an old saying :— 

Cuckoo oats and Michaelmas hay 
Will make the farmer run away. 

Ill—too ill, it is to be feared—have oats, though 
sown long before the cuckoo’s note was heard, 
fared this year; yet Michaelmas haymaking in 
Staffordshire is not so dire a misfortune as that 
which once upon a time befel a Cardiganshire 
farmer who, when asked whether he had got his 
hay, replied : ‘* No; we have been too busy sowing 
wheat to attend to hay.” That season must indeed 
have been a sore trial to the long-suffering farmer. 
In Shropshire they say :— 

The cuckoo sings in April, 

The cuckoo sings in May, 

The cuckoo sings at Midsummer, 
But not upon the day. 

I heard him, however, this year on the day. 

W. F. Marsa Jackson. 


“ Att-a-Rooxs ”: A Warnineo To TeMERITY.— 
Many years ago a youthful curate of southern 
birth commenced his clerical duties in a northern 
manufacturing village. While engaged in pastoral 
visiting on a Saturday afternoon he found himself 
greeted several times with the remark, “ We 're 
all-a-rooks, you see.” “ All-a-rooks!” said the 
curate to himself; ‘‘ that means tidying up. I 
will remember it.” At length he came toa cottage 
where the tidying-up process was just complete, 
and the good folks were putting away the last 
articles, ‘‘Good evening! You are all-a-rooks, 


I see,” observed the rash and reverend gentleman. 
Dire was the wrath of the worthy housewife. “ Al!- 
What do you mean? We’re none all-a- 


a-rooks ! 


rooks! We’ve just getten things sided!” The 

curate backed out, a sadder and a wiser man, 

“« All-a-rooks ” signifies in confusion. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Booxsetiers’ Catatocues.—There is amongst 
a certain class of booksellers a practice (I may say 
a trick) which has of late very much increased, 
which is still increasing, and which ought to be 
stopped. I mean that of inserting in their cata- 
logues, ostensibly of second-hand books, new 
books, or, what is worse still, cheap new editions 
of books, at full published prices, or at prices 
under those of the “discount” booksellers, and 
with no indication other than the date (and 
sometimes without even that) that these are not 
second-hand books at reduced prices. I should like 
the opinion of others about this practice. For my- 
self, I may say that I have registered a vow never 
again to buy a book from avy one who is guilty 
of it. c. C. B 


Love or Green Cotour.—Green, indeed, is 
the colour of lovers, says Shakspeare. ‘‘ He had 
that curious love of green,” says Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
writing of Wainewright, essayist, artist, and 
poisoner, “ which in individuals is always the sign 
of a subtle, artistic temperament, and in nations 
is said to denote a laxity, if not a decadence.” 
(‘ Intentions,’ 1891.) Who said this of nations ; or 
is it ‘‘ only pretty Fanny’s way”? Among the 
gossip of the hour about Mr. Parnell one notes 
that he had a superstitious dislike of green. 
Would it not be more correct to say an unaccount- 
able dislike ? Witiiam Georce Brack. 


Porr’s ‘Essay on Criticism.’—Roscoe, in his 
* Life of Pope’ (1824), writes :— 

“In a letter from Pope to his friend Mr. Craggs 
(July 19, 1711), speaking of a second edition, he says : 
‘This I think the book will not so soon arrive at, for 
Tonson’s printer told me he drew off a thousand copies 
in his first impression '; from which it would appear that 
the Essay was originally printed for Tonson, and that the 
impression in the same year by Lewis was a subsequent 
publication.”’ 

I do not know whether it has been pointed out 
that Roscoe’s inference seems to be negatived by 
an advertisement which appears in the Spectator 
for May 15, 1711, and which begins, ‘‘ This day is 
publish’d, | An Essay on Criticism. Printed for 
W. Lewis,” &c. F. W. D. 


Taz Srocxs.—There is a pair of stocks at 
Abinger, in Surrey. It stands on the green near 
the churchyard gate, and is in fair condition, and 
has, if I remember right, a hood over it, as many 
stocks used to have, to defend the criminals from 
bad weather. There is a pair of stocks in ex- 
cellent repair at Alfold, in Sussex, close to the 
churchyard gate. There is a pair of stocks in good 





condition by the churchyard gate at Weston-under- 
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Red Castle, in Salop. There is a pair of stocks, 
the town stocks, at Colchester, but they have been 
removed from their proper place and put into the 
local museum within the castle. Attached to 
these Colchester stocks is a label stating that they 
were last used in 1858 for the punishment of a 
drunken woman. All the stocks above mentioned 
have been seen by me within the last year or two. 
The stocks are ignominious, but not painful. They 
do*not invite insult, as the pillory did. The culprit 
has his or her arms free to repel intruders, and is 
protected, moreover, by the hood. They are there- 
fore singularly proper to the shameful crime of 
drunkenness ; but one cannot expect an age of gin- 
shops to think so. A. J. M. 





Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Autusions In Scorr’s ‘ Antiquary.’—Can any 
one give me the full title and date of ‘ Ars Topi- 
aria’ (‘The Antiquary,’ i. 28, 1829), and tell me 
who “ Dr. Orkborne” was (i. 31)? What is the 
story, “ Keip on this syde” (i. 51)? What is the 
‘History of Sister Margaret,’ which “she recounts 
in such an agony to Hubble Bubble” (i. 79)? 

Anprew Lana. 

8, Gibson Place, St. Andrews. 


Joun Davce.—Wanted, any information con- 
cerning John Druce, a Middlesex magistrate, 
living 1806-1812 at Westfield House, Fulham 
Road. Kindly answer direct. Cuas, J. Freer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Dattas.—In many editions of Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ 
it is stated that the ancestor of Sir George Dallas, 
Bart., “removed ” to Cantray in the ‘‘ second year 
of Robert III. (1400).” The second of Robert ITI. 
would be 1391. Does any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
know upon what authority this statement is made, 
and whether it is to be read 2 Rob. III. or 1400? 

BENTINCK. 

Sr. Vacentine’s Day.—I am making a collection 
of poems and songs upon St. Valentine’s Day, and 
I shall be thankful to any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who 
can and will give me information where such 
can be found. Frank E. Buss. 


Newsparers oF 1891.—Can any reader inform 
me the best means of obtaining full information 
concerning newspapers and periodicals started 
during this year in the United Kingdom that have 
not yet appeared in press guides? P. J. Conri. 

34, Montefiore Street, Queen’s Road, Lavender Hill. 


Arms or Device on Boox-Cover.—I recently 
picked up a copy of Bossut’s ‘Cours de Mathe- 





matiques,’ 2 vols., 1800-2, bound by Blair, with 
this device, blocked on either side in gold: A 
garter, ornamented outside, and containing motto, 
“Via veritas vita,” and inside the oval the follow- 
ing emblems—a book, crown, sceptre, fish, tree, 
and bell. Can any one give me particulars con- 
cerning these,—what they represent, to whom they 
belong, &c. ? W. B. Gerisn. 
Blythburgh House, South Town, Great Yarmouth, 


Emite Sovvestre.—In a notice of this writer 
by M. Lallemand, prefixed to Messrs, Hachette’s 
edition of ‘ Au Coin du Feu,’ it is stated that his 
delightful little work ‘Un Philosophe sous les 
Toits’ was (surely deservedly) ‘‘ crowned” by the 
French Academy. May I ask the exact meaning 
of this? Does the Academy, in the case of an ex- 
cellent. book, literally crown a copy of it, like 
Balbus in the ‘ Delectus,’ “as to its head with a 
garland ”; or is the term figurative? May I suggest 
to lovers of Wordsworth who may be unacquainted 
with the book that if they wish to read a touching 
commentary on the poet’s text, “Love had he 
found in huts where poor men lie,” they cannot do 
better than read ‘Le Poéte et le Paysan,’ in ‘ Au 
Coin du Feu’? It is worthy of the hand that drew 
Tiny Tim. JONATHAN BovucuiER. 


BatTLe or TraFaLGar.—Were sprit-topsails 
in use in 1805? Was the Victory fitted with one? 
W. H. J. 


‘In Memoriam.’—I have somewhere met with 
the statement that ‘In Memoriam,’ while yet in 
manuscript, very narrowly escaped destruction by 
fire at the time the Laureate was lodging in London. 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ furnish me with the 
authority for this statement ? F, JaRratt. 


Marks on Biankets.—When I was a boy, in 
the days when William IV. was king, all 
the blankets which I saw, whether on beds or in 
shops, were marked with a large circle or star, 
about a foot in diameter, made of various coloured 
worsteds. I am anxious to know the meaning of 
this. Were these things trade marks? 

VIATOR. 


Tar.eton’s Green Horst.—During the Ame- 
rican War of Independence a portion of His 
Majesty’s 63rd Regiment of Foot fought with dis- 
tinction under Col. Tarleton as mounted infantry. 
The force was known, I am told, as Tarleton’s 
Green Horse, on account of the colour of their 
facings. Where can I find some description of their 
arms and accoutrements? Is there any picture 
or print that would help me? Tarleton himeelf 
was that celebrated cavalry leader whose troopers 
nearly succeeded in capturing Governor Jefferson 
and the Assembly at Charlottesville. Does any 
portrait of him exist? What was his subsequent 
career ? GUALTERULUS. 
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** Maenvs Parer.”—In one of South’s sermons 
(ed. 1727, vol. ii. p. 146) occurs the passage :— 

“Tt is a common saying, ‘If a man does not 
paey pew to pray, let him go to sea, and that will teach 

im, 
In the ‘Colloquies’ of Erasmus (ed. 1693, p. 237) 
there is a note to the Naufragium on the words 
“Ut afflictio facit religiosos ! ” to this effect, “ Hinc 
eleganter magnus Pater: ‘ Qui nescit orare, discat 
navigare.’” Who is the ‘‘ magnus —— 

. 


**HistorreE pes Drastes Moperyes. Par 
Mr. A***, ‘Ridendo dicere verum quid vetat’ 
(Hor.). A Londres, au dépens de la Société 
Gregorienne, mpccixi1.”—This curious book 
begins as a satire against the Jesuits, and ends 
with stories of iutrigue. It is dedicated to the 
King of Prussia, and satirizes many people: 
Dr. James, the inventor of James’s powder ; the 
Earl of Burlington, for marrying his illegitimate 
daughter to Garrick, &c. Gay, in his ‘ Biblio- 
graphie,’ mentions only a later edition, Cléves, 
1771, and substitutes Adolphe for A. as the 
name of the author. Is anything known of the 
book or the writer? Brunet, Barbier, Querard, 
Lowndes, Halkett and Laing are all silent. 

Urpay. 


Joun pe Crarnam.—I have often wondered 
whence Wordsworth extracted the details as to 
John de Clapham in the second canto of ‘The 
White Doe of Rylstone.’ Possibly some of your 
readers can help me. So far as I can understand, 
neither Hale nor Holinshed gives an account of 
the events subsequent to the battle of Edgecote 
which harmonizes in details with the incident as 
given by Wordsworth. Yet from the circum- 
stantial form of the narrative in the poem it 
seems evident that Wordsworth drew his in- 
formation from some old writer :— 


A vault where the bodies are buried upright, 


And in his place, among son and sire, ; 

Is John de Clapham, that fierce esquire, 

A valiant man and a name of dread, 

In the ruthless wars of the White and Red ; 

Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Banbury Church, 

And smote off his head on the stones of the porch. 
I may add that if John de Clapham be the person 
of that name impaled by Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, 
there is an additional difficulty as to his burial at 
Bolton Abbey. Any information regarding John 
de Clapham will be welcomed by 

Sipyey F. Greey. 


Tiprepexe.—The derivation of this place-name, 
which occurs in an A.-S. charter, is usually given 
ss dedp and dene. Deppedana and Tippedana, of 
which the modern equivalents are in each case 
“ Debden,” both occur in Domesday. Can any 
meaning be attached to the syllables “ Tippe”; 





and may they possibly be akin to the “Tip” in 
Tiptree (Tippetre, ‘Cal. of Anc. Deeds,’ i. A 831) 
and Tipton ; the meaning of which is unknown 
to me? Ww. OC. W. 


CremesHa Famity.—Could you obtain for me 
any information regarding the derivation of the 
name Clemesha and the history of the family 
previous to 1680, when they resided at Wetherby, 
in Yorkshire? The name is rare. I have never 
heard of any person of that name who was not 
related to or connected with me. From an anec- 
dote told by one of my progenitors it would seem 
that in the year 1680 a certain Clemesha of 
Wetherby, an innkeeper, and his forefathers had 
been on the rent-roll of Mrs. Robinson, of Thorpe 
Green, five hundred years. Any information will 
greatly oblige. H. W. Cremesna. 


St. Macyvs’s Cnurcn, wear Lonpoy 
Brivcr.—Have the registers of this church ever 
been printed, or an account of the church pub- 
lished ? G. J. Gray. 

5, Downing Place, Cambridge. 


ApranaAM Newtanp’s Nepuew.—I have been 
informed that Abraham Newland had a nephew 
who was executed for forgery. Is this a fact ; and 
if so, when and where? I suppose if true some 
account may be found in the ‘ Newgate Calendar,’ 
which I do not possess. Will some of your 
numerous correspondents help me in this matter? 

F. Ciaytox, 

Charlwood. 


Marten Famity.—John Marten, of Turveys, 
Lancaster, settled at Rousham, Oxon., previously 
to 1550. Will any one send me any account of 
this family before their removal to Rousham? The 
arms are, Three buckles argent, on a ground sable. 
Crest, a marten cat. Also, Who was Henry 
Marten, the regicide? Please address direct. 

Marten Perry, M.D. 

Spalding. 


HvtimanpeL, THE Lirnocraruer, lived at 
Acacia Cottage, Fulham, 1839-40. Will any 
reader kindly give me any information respecting 
him, or refer me to any authorities? Please reply 
direct. Cuas. Jas. Fier. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


DuynEevep.—What is the meaning and origin 
of this name as applied to Launceston? F. D. 


‘Rosryson Crusor.’-—Some German friends of 
mine insist that Campe was the author of ‘ Robio- 
son Crusoe,’ and not Defoe. Have they sny 
authority for this assertion ; or did Campe merely 
translate Defoe’s work into German ? 

H. E. B. B. 


Queen Carnerine or Aracoy. — Chapuis 
asks if it was entirely owing to the nature of her 
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illness that this queen was not communicated, but 
merely anointed at the point of death, What 
particulars are known with certainty as to Her 
Majesty’s last moments? What was the name of 
the incumbent of Kimbolton at that time; and did 
he give the last sacrament to the queen ? 

JoserH F, Carrer. 


FoLK-LorE.—One of my servants having acci- 
dentally broken a glass shade, asked for two other 
articles of little value, a wine bottle and jam 
crock, that she might break them, and so prevent 
the two other accidents, perhaps to valuable 
articles, which would otherwise follow the accident 
to the glass shade, Is such an idea at all general? 

C. E. 


Tae Mayrote.— Can any of your readers 
inform me whether it was usual to select an oak 
tree for the maypole? A modern librettist has 
the following line, 

Of stout old oak is the maypole. 
Mvsicvs. 


STuTTERERS AND THE Sours Winpv.—Howell 
(‘Familiar Letters,’ xxvii.), speaking of Etna, 
says, “She is more subject to belching out flakes 
of fire” when the wind is southwards, and adds in 
a parenthesis, “as stutterers use to stammer more 
when the wind is in that pole.” Was this the 
common opinion ? Cc. C. B. 


Tue Damwyation Corse.—The Leeds Daily 
Press of September 2, this year, reported a police 
case in which a gipsy-looking woman named Hall 
was charged with using threats to another woman 
named White. They had a dispute about their 
callings of doll and pea selling. Hall told the Court 
that White hoped ‘‘the damnation curse would 
fall upon her, her child, and her husband.” Since 
then she had lost her baby by death, and her husband 
had been in the infirmary. Can any one say more 
about this gipsy curse ? Taos. Ratcuirre. 


“For HE’s A JOLLY Goop FELLow.”—Is there 
any certified song or chorus with this title? The 
indiscriminate pean frequently raised after a con- 
vivial toast seems hardly distinguishable from 
“ We won’t go home till morning,” the conclusion, 
“and so say all of us,” corresponding pretty nearly 
with “‘ Till daylight does appear.” G, T. 


Hoop or tHE Morte. (See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’) 
—I am seeking information regarding the ancestry 
and posterity of John Hood (b. 1720, d. 1783), of 
Moyle, county Donegal, Ireland. I am fourth in 
descent from this John Hood, who was the inventor 
of the compass theodolite, and the author of a 
valuable mathematical work. I am informed that 
the family went to Ireland from Cornwall or 
Dorsetshire; that their crest was a Cornish chough, 
their motto “ Ventis secundus,” and that they were 





descended from a common ancestor with the 
several Admirals Hood, one of whom offered to 
make Henry Hood, son of John, a midshipman on 
board his flag-ship. Would some of your readers 
inform me when the Hoods of the Moyle crossed 
over to Ireland, with particulars as to the names 
of the emigrants, their ancestry, and their descend- 
ants, both in Ireland and America? 
J. J. Exper. 
No. 1, Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lorp Mayor’s Paceant.—When I was a boy 
at Westminster, thirty years ago, I remember the 
Lord Mayor, on his procession to Westminster, 
had in his coach, besides his chaplain, sword- 
bearer, and mace-bearer, two other officials (I 
believe the Remembrancer and Recorder). Can 
you tell me when they ceased to ride with him, 
and for what reason they no longer do so? 

G. B. Henperson. 


Avrtuors or Quotations WANTED.— 


O, for a booke and a shadie nooke, 
Either in-a-door or out ; 

With the greene leaves whispering overhede, 
Or the streete cries all about. P.J.A 


The kings of old had doomed thee to the flames, 
Aurelius would have scourged thee dead, 
And Uther slit thy tongue. 
When time shall turn those amber locks to gray 
My verse shall gild and make them gay. 

“My Lord Bacon says that a pleasing figure is a 
perpetual letter of recommendation.” (Chesterfield’s 
‘ Letters,") Where does Bacon say this; and in what 
words ? Joun BrapsHaw. 


He ate, drank, laughed, loved, lived, and liked life well ; 
Then comes—who knows !—a gust of jungle wind, 

A stumble in the path, a taint i’ the tank, 

A snake’s nip, half a span of angry steel, 

A chill, a fish-bone, or a falling tile, 

And life is over, and the man is dead. G. W. R, 





Replies, 


THE LEGITIMIST JACOBITE LEAGUE. 
(7™ S. xii. 406.) 

The Hunts County Guardian of October 24 had 
the following advertisement :— 

“Under the Auspices of the Local White Cockade 
Jacobite Club. A Public Meeting will be held at the 
Corn Exchange, St. Ives, on Tuesday, October 27. 1891. 
Addresses will be given in the course of the evening by 
the Reverend R. C. Fillingham (President of the North- 
umbrian Province), and the Hon. Stuart Erskine, 
Subjects : ‘ The Effects of the Revolution of 1688,’ ‘The 
Repeal of the Union,’ The following gentlemen, being 
delegates of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Legitimist (Jacobite) League of Great Britain and 
Ireland, will attend :‘ Walter Clifford Meller, Esq., of 
Scamadale, N.B.; Herbert Vivian, Esq. (Revisionist 
Candidate for East Bradford); George G. Fraser, 
Esq., of Houghton; the Marquis de Ruvigny and 
Raneval (Registrar of the League) ; the Baron Valdez of 
Valdez; Alfred John Rodway, Esq., F.R.H.S., Agent for 
Birmingham; R. W. Fraser, Esq. Music and Songs by 
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Professionals in the course of the evening. Jacobite airs 
by Pipersin Highland Costume. A few Reserved Seats 
by Application to the Hon. Sec., Legitimist (Jacobite) 
League, 13, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, London ; or Mr. 
8. G. Jarman, St. Ives. Admission Free. Doors open at 
7; to Commence at 7.30. ‘ God Save the Queen.’” 

The Hunts County Guardian, October 31 gives 
a full report (four columns) of the speeches and 
proceedings at the meeting, at which the audience 
(about 150 persons) was not unanimous, and 
some interruptions occurred. The Rev. R. C. 
Fillingham severely criticized King William and 
Mary and the statesmen of that day, and described 
William of Orange as a 
* cold-blooded, calculating villain, who had nota vestige 
of conscience or scruple; his very looks showed his 
character, His sunken eyes, stern features, and barsh 
voice disclosed the inner nature of the man, To his 
subjects he was haughty, and his wife he treated coldly 
and cruelly.” 

His criticism of Mary was even more severe. 

“He (the speaker) wished to crush his feelings and 
hold his tongue in check as he thought of that woman, 
compared to whom Jezebel was a martyr and Catherine 
de Medicis a saint.” 

He finished, without any definite proposal, with an 
exhortation to his hearers to 

“treasure the memory of those who gave up their lives 
for God and their country, and sacrificed everything for 
what they believed to be right.” 

At this point the Chairman said one of the 
pipers would favour the audience with the sword- 
dance, and 
‘he might explain that the Jacobite question was not a 
purely Scotch matter ; but the Highlanders were always 
faithful to Legitimist principles, and it was thought that 
the music and bagpipes would introduce a little variety 
into the meeting.” 

The Hon. Stuart Erskine followed on the 
** Repeal of the Union,” and what he called 
“Scottish home rule,” which ‘‘was not so 
modern as it seemed to be,” and argued that ‘‘the 
Act of Union was illegal, and remained on the 
statute book simply on sufferance.” As a General 
Election was approaching, he asked that votes 
should be given to “no one who was not a Jacobite”; 
but ‘‘ he did not want to say a single word against 
the present dynasty or the present Queen,” and 
‘*if they asked him who ought to rule over them 
he would say let them consult their histories, and 
they would tind themselves obliged to refer to the 
elder branch of the House of Stuart.” Mr. G. G. 
Fraser proposed that a “ Revisionist candidate” 
should represent the St. Ives division of the county, 
“ or, failing a Revisionist candidate, the candidate 
whose views are most in sympathy with the 
Jacobite cause.” Mr, H. Goodman wanted to 
know what “a Revisionist candidate meant,” and 
the Chairman said 


“* A candidate who is in favour of the repeal of the Act 
of Settlement, the repeal of the Septennial Act, of the 
removal of the remaining religious disabilities, of the 





maintenance of the royal prerogatives, of the reversal 
of all attainders against the adherents of the Royal 
House of Stuart, and of the repeal of the{ Royal 
Marriage Act,” 

Mr. Goodman then proposed, as an amendment, 
not to support any candidate who is not in favour 
of the continuance of the present throne and of 
Queen Victoria ; and, after some disturbance, Mr. 
Goodman mounted the platform, and said that it 
was owing to the great popularity of the present 
throne that gentlemen were allowed to come to 
St. Ives and hold such a meeting and express such 
views as had been the case that night. The whole 
thing was a joke, and they were very much obliged 
to them for it. The proposal was received with 
loud applause, even from the platform. The Chair- 
man, in answer to other questions, said, ‘‘ No one 
was insane enough to propose the deposition of 
Queen Victoria,” who was Queen de facto, and 
‘* no one attempted to interfere with accomplished 
facts.” On the proposal to sing “God save the 
Queen,” the Mayor (Mr. F. Warren) asked “‘if 
her present gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, were 
meant, or some queen in another part of the 
world”; to which the Chairman replied, *‘ The 
present Queen,” but a voice (among the au- 
dience), ‘‘I mean the ‘queen over the water,’” 
and the Chairman said that this real Jacobite was 
“not connected with their executive, and there- 
fore not an authority.” 

‘Bonnie Prince Charlie’ (in the Scottish 
dialect) and other Jacobite songs, with pipers in full 
“Highland costume,” enlivened the proceedings, 
which were evidently regarded as ‘“‘a joke” by 
many of the audience, and the ‘‘ White Cockade 
(Jacobite) Club,” recently founded “in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Ives” (Hunts) by the “ Central 
Executive ” of the “ Legitimist (Jacobite) League 
of Great Britain and Ireland” hauled down its 
flag, and retired from the field. Este. 


P.S.—Since the above was written another 
public meeting has been held (at Cambridge, 
Dec. 7), and with very similar results, 


It would be interesting to many persons to 
know a little more about this society. As to one 
point in F. R. W.’s note, I may say that an 
article appeared in Black and White for May 2, 
on ‘The Order of the White Rose,’ established in 
1886, and excited much interest. Whether the 
Legitimist Jacobite League has anything to do 
with this society I cannot say; but I gather from 
the article that there is a princess “over the 
water "—the Princess Louise of Bavaria—who is, 
however, kind enough to make no assertion of 
her dynastic rights. The Order of the White 
Rose, under the very intelligent and courteous 
guidance of its principal officials, is collectin 
valuable materials of historical and biographbi 
kinds; but I fear the information so much hoped 
for, upon what may be called “underground 
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Jacobitism ”’—such as the clubs and their secret 
meetings—has not as yet been forthcoming. 
ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


In the account of the meeting at St. Ives 
at the above reference I notice the following : 
“Other speakers contended that the direct suc- 
cession to the throne of England belonged to the 
House of Stuart.” Yes, formerly; but not now. 
In the first place, the Royal House of Stuart as 
such is extinct, and has been so since the death 
of Prince Henry Benedict, Cardinal Stuart 
(Henry IX.), in 1807. The Earl of Galloway, 
who claims to be the head of the house, as it 
now exists, has no pretentions to the crown what- 
ever. Your correspondent F. R. W. asks, 
“Who does the League regard as the rightful 
Stuart heir to the crown of the three kingdoms ?” 
The League, no doubt, regards H.R.H. the 
Princess Louise of Bavaria as the “ rightful 
Stuart heir,” that royal lady being, at this 
moment, the heir general and representative 
of King Charles I, She is not Queen of England, 
because the Act of Parliament of 1701 decided 
that the “royal dignity of the realms of England 
should remain to the Princess Sophia, Electress 
and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of 
her body being Protestants.” The Princess Louise 
(whose husband, if he lives, will be the future 
King of Bavaria) is not descended from the Elec- 
tress Sophia, and she is a Roman Catholic—voila 
tout / C. H. 





Footsaty 1x Covent Garpen (7® §. xii. 428). 
—By the maps and engravings in my possession, 
Covent Garden in the early part of the last century 
was an open space, and the market represented as 
limited to a few stalls or temporary sheds. It 
increased with the surrounding population, and 
by the middle of the century the sheds in the 
market place were stalls or tenements of one 
story converted into bedchambers. Some of the 
thoroughfares through which men now walk were 
fields for football. Gay says :— 

The prentice quits his shop to join the crew ; 
Increasing crowds the flying game pursue. 

Charles Knight, in his ‘ London,’ says, “ This is 
no poetical fiction. It was the same immediately 
after the Restoration.” D’Avenant’s Frenchman 
thus complains of the streets of London :— 

“T would now make a safe retreat, but that methinks 
I am stopped by one of your heroic games, called foot- 
ball ; which I conceive (under your favour) not very con- 
veniently civil in the streets; especially in such 
irregular and narrow roads as Crooked Lane. Yet it 
argues your courage, much like your military pastime of 
throwing at cocks. But your mettle would be more 
magnified (since you have been allowed those two valiant 
exercises in the streets) to draw your archers from 
Finsbury, and during high market, let them shoot at 
butts in Cheapside,” 

Everarp Home Couemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 





In the early years of the eighteenth century 
Covent Garden was a large open square, with an 
area of three acres. It evidently had plenty of 
space in it for football to be played without inter- 
fering with the ordinary traffic. In the centre of 
the square was a column, and , 

“onthe N.W.and N.E, sides...... are very stately Buildings, 
partly elevated on large Pillars, which makes very fine 
Piazzas: On the 8.W. side is the Church, and on the 
S.E. the Market for Earthenware, Fruit and Herbs.”— 
‘New View of London,’ 1708, vol i, p. 21. 

As we are told in Scott’s ‘Fortunes of Nigel,’ in 
the time of James I. ‘* Covent Garden was still a 
garden, in the literal sense of the word, or at 
least but beginning to be) studded with irregular 
buildings ” (chap. v.). J. F..Manserou. 

Liverpool. 


A “‘ Mapp” of the parish "of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, taken from the last survey of Richard 
Blome, in 1686, shows the square of Covent 
Garden without any indication of buildings there- 
on, except a column inthe middle, A print by 
J. Maurir in 1751, however, shows some build- 
ings covering one-third of the space on the 
northern side, the remaining two-thirds, about 
two acres in extent, and enclosed by a rail with 
one bar, being open ground, on which there ap- 
pear to be a few movable fruit stalls. From this 
it may be inferred that, provided the market was 
not being held, there would up to the middle of 
last century have been plenty of room to play 
football. Reproductions of the “ Map” and print 
were given in an early number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine—I think in 1884. 

C. M. P. 


Sienatures or Town Cuierks, &c. (7 S. xii. 
469).—The town clerks of Shrewsbury and of 
London, among others, and the Clerk of the Crown 
in Chancery, all use the surname alone for signa- 
ture. D. 


Caxes, Locat AnD Feasten (7 S. xii. 388). 
—I have seen some of the cakes which are dis- 
tributed in the porch of the church at Biddenden 
Kent, on Easter Sunday. Stamped on them are 
the figures of two women, joined together like 
Siamese twins. These ladies were said to be 
Eliza and Mary Chalkhurst, who lived thus united 
for thirty-four years, and left twenty acres of land 
to provide the cakes as well as bread and cheese 
for the poor. Hasted, in his ‘ History of Kent,’ 
states that the endowment is of old and unknown 
date. Constance Russe. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 

[Many communications, for which space cannot be 
found, are at the disposal of Mrs. Gomme. ] 


Ervyest Jones (7S. xii. 367).—My attention 
has been drawn to the query at the above refer- 
ence as to ‘ Infantile Effusions,’ by Ernest Charles 
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Jones. Your correspondent is accurate in his 
surmise. They were the work of my father, the 
late Ernest Jones, the Chartist leader. I know not 
whether your correspondent much values the book. 
I have no copy, and much desire to obtain one. 
Would he care to part with his; or does he know 
of another copy available? I should be deeply 
indebted to him. J. A. ATHERLY Jonzs, 


Youre Doos (7" S. xi. 6; xii. 173).—Brockett, 
in his ‘Glossary of North Country Words,’ has, 
** Yule-dough or Yull-doo, a little image of paste, 
studded with currants; baked for children at 
Christmas ; intended originally, perhaps, for a 
figure of the child Jesus, with the Virgin Mary.” 
Mr. George Soane, in his ‘New Curiosities of 
Literature,’ says (vol. ii. p. 332):— 

“The Yule-Dough or Doo...... in Durham is called a 
Yule Cake, and indeed it frequently is such in reality, 
though according to its proper sense it is merely a mass 
of flour tempered with water, salt, and yeast, and 
kneaded into the form of a little baby. This is probably 
the same thing which Ben Jonson, in his ‘Masque of 
Christmas,’ calls a Baly-Cake,* and is a custom now 
either totally laid aside in this country, or confined only 
to children,” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Curistuas Trees (7 S, x. 504; xi. 93).— 
The following extract from a letter of Baron 
Bunsen to Dr. Arnold, dated ‘‘ Lianover, 4th 
Sunday in Advent, 1838,” is of interest :— 

“Enough for to-day—it is Christmas-eve, and we 
must arrange our Christmas-tree, and that without dear 
Lepsius, who promised to come, but is detained at Paris.” 
—* A Memoir of Baron Bunsen,’ vol. i, p, 493. 


A. F. R. 


Dickens anp Curistmas (7 S. xii. 266).— 
I have little doubt that Mr. W. D. Howells is 
correct in thinking the revival of the observance 
of Christmas is due primarily to Washington 
Irving. The enthusiastic admiration of Dickens 
for Irving is weliknown. Now, in a letter written 
by Dickens to Irving in 1841, we have, inter alia, 
the following :— 

“TI wish I could find in your welcome letter some hint 
of an intention to visit England. I can’t...... I should 
love to go with you—as I have gone, God knows how 
often—into Little Britain, and Eastcheap, and Green 
Arbour Court, and Westminster Abbey, I should like 
to travel with you, outside the last of the coaches down 
to Bracebridge Hall.” 

Manifestly from this letter the ‘ Sketch-Book’ and 
* Bracebridge Hall’ had made a great impression 
on Dickens. It is thus, therefore, very probable, 
to say the least of it, that Bracebridge Hall was 
the prototype of the Christmas scenes at Dingley 








* Ben Jonson is giving a description of the sons and 
daughters of Christmas, who enter ten in number, 
“ Baby-Cake, drest like a boy in a fine long coat, biggin, 
bib, mukender, and a little dagger; his usher bearing 
& great cake with a bean and a pease.’’—Giffard’s edition 
of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Works,’ vol. iii. p, 275, 





Dell, in ‘ Pickwick’; and that Dickens, finding 
these scenes popular with the public, worked out 
the Christmas vein more fully in later works. 
A. R. SHILLETO, 
Cambridge, 


Curtpren’s Sincinc Games (7" §. xii. 367). 
—Jinny Jo.—In playing this game the children 
form themselves into two parties. The first con- 
sists of Jinny, with her father and mother. Jinny, 
who is a very small child, is concealed behind her 
parents. All the other children form the party of 
suitors. The suitors retire some little distance off, 
and then approach Jinny’s ‘* house,” singing :— 

We ‘ve come to court Jinny Jo, 
Jinny Jo, Jinny Jo, 

We 've come to court Jinny Jo, 
Is she within ? 

Something tragic has happened ; but the father 
and mother wish to temporize, so they sing in 
answer :— 

Jinny Jo's washing clothes, 
Washing clothes, washing clothes, 
Jinny Jo's washing clothes, 

You can’t see her to-day. 

The visiting party, who are holding hands, 

retire slowly, walking backwards, while all sing :— 
So fare ye well ladies, 
O ladies, O ladies, 
So fare ye well ladies 
And gentlemen too. 

The suitors return immediately, singing as before, 
and this is repeated a number of times ; each time 
they receive an excuse that Jinny is “ drying 
clothes,” ‘‘ starching clothes,” “ ironing clothes,” 
&c., till at last the parents are forced to announce 
the sad fact that :— 

Jinny Jo’s lying dead, 
Lying dead, lying dead, 
Jinny Jo's lying dead, 
You can’t see ber to-day, 


And then they add :— 

So turn again ladies, 

O ladies, O ladies, 

So turn again ladies 

And gentlemen too, 
But instead of going to their own homes again, the 
suitors remain and sing :— 

What shall we dress her in? 

Dress her in, dress her in? 

What shall we «dress her in? 

Shall it be red ? 
Then the unhappy parents answer :— 

Red ’s for the soldiers, 

The soldiers, the soldiers, 

Red ’s for the soldiers, 

And that will not do. 
Various other colours are suggested in song, but 
are found unsuitable,—black, because “black ’s for 
the mourners”; green, because “green ’s for the 
croppies”; and so on, till at last white is named, 
and the parents sing :— 
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White ’s for the dead people, 

The dead people, the dead people, 

White ’s for the dead people, 

And that will just do, 
Then the father and mother step aside, and 
Jinny is seen lying quite still; a hush falls upon 
the little party; the funeral must be arranged; 
when suddenly Jinny comes to life again, and 
springs up, when the play ends amid wild rejoic- 
ings. 

This game was, and probably still is, played in 
the north of Ireland, and it was very pleasant to 
see the graceful figures of the little children, many 
of them barefooted, advancing and retiring, their 
steps keeping time to the very simple pretty air to 
which they sang their rhymes, and which now 
comes back to me after many years. Owing to 
the amount of repetition, the performance lasted a 
long time—that is, a long time for a game played 
by young children—but the dramatic character of 
it no doubt kept up their interest, and in the 
long fine summer evenings it was repeated many 
times by many little parties of young performers. 

It seems to me that the children of the well-to- 
do who are brought together at Christmas and 
at other times might find pleasure for themselves 
and give pleasure to their elders by learning and 
playing such a game as this. 

W. H. Parrersoy, M.R.IA. 

Belfast, 


A short time ago, walking on the bank of the 
Witham, here, I heard a little boy, as he rowed 
in a boat, singing “I’m a-waitin’ fur a pardner, I’m 
a-waitin’ far a pardner.” I had not heard these 
words for many years, but all at once again I saw 
the children in the Lincolnshire Wold village 
playing in the green lane in the summer evening, 
and dancing round as they sang the following 
words :— 

A-waitin’ fur a pardner, 
A-waitin’ fur a pardner. 
You an’ I, an’ iv’ryone knows 
How whoats an’ beans an’ barley grows. 


Fost tha farmer saws ’is seed, 
Then he stans an’ teks ‘is ease, 
Stamps ‘is feet an’ claps ’is ‘ands, 
And turns him round to view tha lands. 
A-waitin’ fur a pardner, 
A-waitin’ fur a pardner, &c, 
Now you re married you must obai, 
You must be true to all you sai, 
You must be kind and very good, 
And help y’er wife to chop tha wood, 
A-waitin’ fur a pardner, &c, 

In the dance the boys and girls forma ring. A 
boy stands in the centre, singing with the rest, as 
they dance around. There is no particular order, 
but generally at the second singing of the chorus 
(or refrain) the “gentleman” chooses a “lady” 
partner, and both stand in the centre singing with 
those composing the ring, “ Now you ’re married,” 


&c. Sometimes ‘‘ gentleman” kisses partner. 
When the whole song is finished, sometimes the 
gentleman makes one of the ring and the lady 
remains in the centre and chooses a tner ; 
sometimes both join the ring and a fresh boy goes 
into the centre and waits for a partner, and the 
song goes on as before, till they are tired. I write 
this in the present tense, because I was pleased to 
find that children in the neighbourhood of Horn- 
castle yet play at this game. It is probably 
common to other parts of the country ; but I have 
never heard of it, nor have I seen the words in 
print. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Sonreski (7 S. xii. 448).—Anderson’s ‘ Royal 
Genealogies ’ and Betham’s ‘Genealogical Tables’ 
contain pedigrees of the royal Sobieskis, but give 
no hint of modern descendants. The princess who 





married Prince James Stuart and was the mother 
of Charles Edward was named Marie Clementine, 
and she is usually called Clementine. Her mother, 
the wife of Prince James Sobieski, was not an 
Austrian archduchess, she was Hedwig Elisabeth 
Amalie, daughter of Philip Wilhelm, Elector Pala- 
tine of Neuburg. The true dates of Clementine’s 
life (often wrongly given) are these: born July 17, 
1702 ; married by proxy at Bologna, May 19, and 
in person at Montefiascone, September 3, 1719; 


died at Rome, January 18, 1735. 
HERMENTRUDE, 


I cannot tell Moro (though probably the 
Almanach de Gotha could) whether the Sobieskis 
still exist ; but I can correct his beliefs, both of 
which are wrong. James, son of John, King of 
Poland, married Hedwig, daughter of Philip 
William, Elector Palatine of Newburg; their 
daughter, Marie Clementine, married Charles 
Edward Stuart (see Betham’s ‘ Tables,’ tab. 368). 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Wrorn-sitver (1* S. x. 448; 6" S. ii. 386 ; 
7 S, xii. 442).—I think that the habit of 
deliberately making a guess, whilst at the same 
time asking for information, is a little too bad. 
To the question, ‘‘Is it too utterly absurd to 
suppose that wroth is a corruption of forth ?” my 
answer is, “ Of course it is.” Why should it be 
anything of the kind? I cannot understand how 
such astonishing guesses come to be made. Why 
isa wall one withan f? Surely it is ridiculous 
to say that a dog “ fags” his tail? 

It is a fact that the right spelling is worth, as 
any one may see by looking into Cowel’s ‘Law 
Dictionary’ and Blount’s ‘ Nomolexicon’; see 
Ing. 18 Edw. II. and Rot. Fin. Edw. II., No. 26. 
Both authors calmly assume that it is the same as 
ward-penny, and ingeniously back this up by the 








spelling warth-penny, for which they give no 
authority whatever. Here, again, we have no 
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reason for supposing that a warth was a ward, 
without evidence. I am aware that th and d are 
sometimes related ; but in a special unknown case 
we require evidence. There is no conceivable 
reason for turning d into th; the change is 
invariably the other way. The new editor of 
Ducange likewise derives warth from ward, which 
shows a curious disregard of Anglo-Saxon pho- 
nology; but ignorance of this subject is admired. 

Beyond the spelling warth, in a.v. 1324, I 
cannot at present go. I see no connexion with 
A.-S. waroth, a shore, or the mod. prov. E. warth, 
a ford, &c. (see Halliwell). Much more likely is 
a connexion with A.-S. weorth, a price, common in 
the A.-S. laws (see Schmid). In this case, warth 
would simply mean price, value, fine, and the like, 
which gives good enough sense. But we shall still 
have to account for the spelling with a, whilst the 
M.E. word for price is usually wurth, seldom 
werth, Consequently I do not say that I have as 
yet found the right answer. It would be a great 
gain if we could have more evidence. Dated 
tangible quotations are worth whole tons of idle 
speculation ; but they require research and patience, 
while guessing is so extremely easy. 

Water W. Sxeart. 


Meayine or Quotation WanteD (7* S. xii. 
428).—It is in a letter to Sir Horace Mann that 
Horace Walpole, writing about Lord Ferrars, 
says: “The Washingtons were certainly a very 
frantic race,” and he alluded to the madness in 
that family. The uncle whom Lord Ferrars 
succeeded was incurably mad, Lady Barbara 
Shirley, his aunt, was a lunatic, and many mem- 
bers of his family extremely eccentric. Amongst 
the latter Horace Walpole would certainly have 
included the celebrated Lady Huntingdon, another 
of Lord Ferrars’s aunts. He calls her “the St. 
Theresa of the Methodists,” and says of her, 
** Judge how violent bigotry must be in such mad 
blood!” Two of Lord Ferrars’s brothers appeared 
at the trial to prove lunacy in their blood. ‘* One,” 
says Horace Walpole, ‘‘ is a clergyman suspended, 
the other a wild vagabond whom they call in the 
country ragged and dangerous.” 

Constance Russe... 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Wetiestey anp Wester (7" §. xii. 388).— 
Mr. Hotcomse Inouesy will find the information 
required in Geo. J. Stevenson’s ‘ Memorials of the 
Wesley Family,’ 8vo. pp. xxiv-562 (S. W. 
Partridge & Co., London, 1876). Prefixed to the 
work there is a lengthy pedigree, which shows the 
connexion of the two families named. It commences 
A.D. 938, and is brought down to the first Duke 
of Wellington for the Wellesley family, and down 
to 1875 for the Wesley family. The common 
ancestor from whom the two branches or families 
have descended occupied the remote position of 


the tenth generation before John Wesley, and of 
the fourteenth before the first Duke of Welling- 
ton; the said ancestor being ‘* William "te 
Wellesley, 1st Baron Norragh, 1330.” His eldest 
son, ‘* Walrond de We'lesley, 2nd Baron Norragh, 
who died 1373,” was the ancestor of John Wesley ; 
and a younger son, “Sir Richard de Wellesley,” 
was the ancestor of the Duke of Wellington. It 
will thus be seen that the two families are dis- 
tantly related. 

I may add that Mr. Stevenson’s book was pub- 
| lished at 12s., but the copies remaining on hand 
| are sold at 4s. 6d. net, which is very cheap. 

Tos. Hatiam. 
Ardwick, Manchester. 





The Wesley family is first found in Dorsetshire, 
and their name was usually so spelt during the 
| latter half of the seventeenth century; but there 
| were variations in the spelling, which may, per- 
|haps, be arranged in order of date, Westleigh, 
| Westley, Wellesleigh, Weisley, Wesley, Wellesley. 

The Wesleys of Dorsetshire, afterwards of Oxford 
and of Epworth, had a relative Garrett Weisley, 
a large proprietor in Meath and in Wicklow. I 
have seen his great house, now in ruins, at Dan- 
gan, and his monument in the church at Saracor. 
Having no child he offered to adopt a remote 
cousin, a son of the Epworth vicar ; and this offer 
being unwisely declined, he adopted another cousin, 
Richard Colley, who took the name and arms of 
Weisley, now Wesley, and became in 1746 the first 
Lord Mornington. Col. Arthur Wesley was in 1799 
M.P. for Trim in the Irish Parliament ; and he 
and his brothers appear to have changed their sur- 
name to Wellesley in the year 1800-1 and not 
before. After that date the name of Wellesley 
alone appears in this branch, while one of the four 
or five peerages granted to members of it was that 
of Cowley, in reference, no doubt, to their original 
surname of Colley. There are still Colleys in 
Ireland related to them ; one was a gallant general, 
whose death took place a few years since. I have 
never been able to trace the exact relationship 
between the Weisleys, the Colleys, and the 
Wesleys of Epworth. The fact of strong personal 
likeness is one worth referring to. Let any one 
compare the features of the “great Duke” with a 
remarkable etching (by Ridley, the engraver) of 
John Wesley, as he lay in his coffin the day before 
his burial, and the likeness is astonishing. Ridley’s 
| etching is considered to be the best ever executed 
of the Methodistic founder. A faithful copy of it 
appears in a book on Wesley written by me, and 
published by Rivingtons, several years since. 

R. Denny Urtiy. 


Kensington. 


I suppose Southey’s ‘ Life of Wesley’ is a good 
authority. It appears from this book (i. 45, 46) 
that Garrett Wellesley, at a date when Jobn 
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Wesley, if a cleric at all, can have been only just 
made so, proposed to adopt Charles Wesley, then 
a schoolboy at Westminster, but that Charles pre- 
ferred to stand for his election at Christ Church. 
Therefore, the story that John might have been 
adopted “if he would give up his preaching” is 
clearly all nonsense. Dates, too, show this, for 
Garrett Wellesley died in 1728, and John Wesley’s 
“ preaching” cannot be said to date earlier than 
his going out to Georgia in 1735. 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry, 


Pappy-noppy (7™ §, xii. 426).—In my younger 
days in Yorkshire I have heard a long, tiresome 
story spoken of as a pally-noddy, which I took to 
be a variant of palinode, J. 8. 


Masor-GeneraL Wess (7 §. xii, 428).—The 
officer about whom your correspondent inquires 
was, in all probability, John Richmond Webb, who 
was Colonel of the 8th Regiment of Foot from 
December 26, 1695, until about (apparently, his 
successor being appointed on that date) August 5, 
1715. BEavLigv. 


J. Donne’s ‘ Lerrers,’ 1651, 1654, THe saAME 
Epition (7" 8. xii. 365).—The portrait of Donne 
engraved by Lombart is certainly a part of the 
1654 edition of the ‘ Letters,’ as well as of the 1651 
edition. The copies of the two editions lying 
before me both have the portrait obviously printed 
from the same plate. I am assured on excellent 
authority that the reason of the portrait being 
missing from many copies of both editions is that 
booksellers and collectors are in the habit of 
taking it away from the ‘Letters’ and inserting 
it in the editto princeps of the ‘ Poems,’ 1633, to 
which it does not belong. It is worth noting that 
the portrait printed from the same plate in a 
somewhat worn condition reappears in the first 
edition of Walton’s lives of Donne, Wotton, 
Hooker, and Herbert, 1670. 

Maovrice Buxton Formay. 

46, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


Tae First Soar Works 1x Enctanp (7* §. 
x. 305, 394).—Despite what Robert of Gloucester 
wrote, Richard of Devizes, citing the words of “a 
certain French Jew,” wrote before him :— 

“At Bristol there is nobody who is not, or has not 
been a soapmaker, and every Seenchene esteems soap- 
makers as he does nightmen.”—Bohn’s ‘ Chronicles of 
the Crusades,’ p. 50. 

H. ve B. H. will be glad to read this. 

Sr. Swrrary. 


_ Cow’s-tick (7 §, xi. 126, 198, 432).—I was 
in a house a day or two ago where the mother 
spoke of her daughter’s front hair as a cow’s-lick 
because it would not be pressed flat, nor ever had 
been anything but a trouble, always en évidence. 


The woman said she had known the term “ cow’s- 

lick” since she could remember, being a native of 

this district. Hersert Harpy. 
Dewsbury. 


Dr. Samvet Torver (7 §, xii. 428).—Possibly 
“Turner Samuel (arm. fil n.m.) adm. B.A. (S. Mary 
H.), 11 Feb. 160}, det. 1604; lic. M.A. (S. Alb. H.), 
22 Oct., 1604, ine. 1605.”—See ‘ Register of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford,’ vol. ii. part iii. p, 231, 
F. D. 


There is a notice of him in Wood’s ‘ Fasti Oxon.,’ 
vol. i, col. 1791, fol. 1691. Ep. MARSHALL, 


Tue Last or tae Wartertoo Orricers (7% §, 
xii. 405).—Mr. W. Hamitton, though he men- 
tions Lord Albemarle as well as Col. Hewett as 
having both died this year, omits one other Water- 
loo officer, General Whichcote, whose death was 
announced in the Times in August or September 
last (I forget which), and who was then thought 
to be the very last officer who was at Waterloo. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor. 


Bexoran Srove (7™ §. ix. 348, 416 ; x. 110).— 
Here is a passage I have just met with, illustrative 
of this particular kind of stove, which confirms 
the notes of Miss Busk and Mr. CHarves 
WELSH :— 

“ Di tanto in tanto la Teresa, intirizzita dal freddo e 
dall’ umido che penetravano per le scommessure delle 
imposte et per gli spiragli della porta, si recava in 
grembo il caldanino [italics my own] ne risvegliava le 
brage, per riscaldarsi un poco le mani.’’—Giulio Carcano, 
* Damiano,’ Libro Primo, cap, ix. 

See also Alphonse Daudet’s ‘Fromont Jeune et 
Risler Ainé,’ but I cannot give the exact refer- 
ence, the book not being at hand. 

When “ la douairiére comtesse d’Aigueboulide” 
starts for Port-Tarascon, she goes on board the 
Tutu-panpan, “portant d’une main sa chaufferette 
et de Vautre sa vieille perruche empaillée” (A. 
Daudet, ‘ Port Tarascon,’ livre i. chap. iv.). 

JonaTHAN Bovcuier. 


Moorr’s ‘ Devoysuire’ (7 S, xii. 249, 289, 
413).—This, according to Davidson’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Devoniensis,’ should contain “an engraved title, 
two maps, woodcuts, and ninety-four plates.” My 
copy contains all these, so that your corre- 
spondents are in error in recording the number of 
plates respectively as eighty-six and ninety-two. 
According to the same authority, it ‘“‘ was pub- 
lished in parts, and it is much to be regretted that 
it was not carried to the extent proposed. Of 
the parochial history the first sheet alone was 
printed. There are no title-pages.” I have seen 
many copies, but none contained any portion of 
parochial history. The work was evidently in- 
tended to be a complete one, but was stopped by 
the publisher, who perhaps was deterred by the 
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expense. Much information respecting it will be 
found in the presidential address of Mr. J. Brook- 
ing Rowe to the members of the Devonshire 
Association at Crediton in 1882, printed in the 
Transactions of that year, p. 54. 

T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 


Salterton, Devon. 


Pence a-piece (7@ §. xii. 65, 330).—This 
phrase may have died out of England, but it is 
still very common in Ireland, particularly in the 
north. I am constantly being told at small village 
shops in the neighbourhood of Downpatrick that 
various goods are “pence a-piece” or “ hapence 
a-piece.” KatHtren Warp. 


This use of the word “pence” was quite un- 
known to me; but a little while ago, being at 
Glasgow, I found myself addressed by one of the 
bare-legged urchins who swarm in its stately streets 
with the cry of “Pence apiece” as the price of 
penny match-boxes. R. H. Busx. 


Provers (7™ §, xi. 305, 374; xii. 95).—I have 
recently met with the following passage in ‘A C 
Mery Talys,’ circa 1525 :— 

“By thys tale ye may se that the olde prouerbe ys 
trew, that it is as great pyte to se a woman wepe as a 
gose to go barefoote,”—‘ Shakespeare Jest Book,’ 1864, 
p. 22. 


F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


Mrs. Manter: Cottins: SHenstone (7" S. 

xii. 328, 414).—In Chalmers’s ‘ Biog. Dict,’ 1813, 
s.n. “Collins,” it is stated that, 
“the sale of them [Collin’s odes] was not sufficient to 
Rey the expense of printing. Mr. Collins...... returned 
Mr. Millar the copy-money, indemnified him for the loss 
he had sustained, and consigned the unsold part of the 
impression to the flames.” 





And in the “ Memoir of Collins” prefixed to Bell 
& Daldy’s “ Aldine ” edition of his works I read :— | 
“It is related bya good authority that Collins...... 
burat with his own hand the copies which remained.” 

F.D. | 


Coorer (7 S, xii. 387, 435, 451).—I have before | 


me the trade catalogue of Messrs. Fearncombe | 
& Co., japanners, of Wolverhampton, and there I 
see an illustration of a “ wine cooper.” It is made | 
of japanned tin, and may be had for two, three, | 
four, five, or six bottles, A round cell is provided | 
for each bottle. The bottles lie in a slanting 
position. The principal use of the article is to 
carry bottes of wine from the cellar to the dining- 
W. H. Parrersoy. 


room. 
Belfast. 
I have answered Dr. Murray by post, and 


hope to convince him that my information was 
neither irrelevant nor superfluous. H. H. S 


‘Joun Gitpin’ (7 §, xii, 206, 278, 416).—A 
long and entertaining account of ‘A Celebrated 


Cheapside Linendraper, Jobn Gilpin, born 1693, died 
May 11, 1791,’ appears in the City Press of July 1 
last. Nov. 14,1782, is therein assigned to be the date 
of the appearance of the anonymous ballad in the 
columns of the Public Advertiser. John Beyer, 
linendraper, the original of John Gilpin, lived at 
No. 3, Cheapside, and, according to the obituary 
notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine, died May 11, 
1791, aged ninety-eight years, 
Everard Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Mr. F. C. Brrxseck Terry asks, “ Which date 
is right, April 14 or November 142” Allow me 
to refer him to my unanswered query, under the 
same heading, 7" S. xi. 289, and to point out, for 
what it may be worth, the coincidence of the 
former date appearing in the certificate of Se 

F. 


As ‘ John Gilpin’ was written in October, 1782, 
it could obviously not have been published in 
April of the same year. It was published in 
November. See Southey’s ‘ Life of Cowper,’ 1853 
vol. i. p. 244. Wituram Georce Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Isaac BickerstaFr (7 §S. xii. 408).—When 
Steele published the Tatler in April, 1709, he 
assumed the name of “ Isaac Bickerstatf”—philo- 
sopher, humourist, astrologer, and censor—because, 
as he said, Swift had made that name famous 
throughout Europe. When John Partridge pub- 
lished his astrological almanac for 1708, Swift 
wrote his celebrated “Predictions for the Year 
1708...... By Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.,” who described 
himself as a true astrologer, and predicted the 
death of Partridge. Other pamphlets followed, in 
which it was declared that Partridge had died in 
accordance with this prophecy. When Partridge, 
notwithstanding this statement, brought out his 
almanac for 1709, Swift replied in ‘ A Vindication 
of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., published in March. 
Partridge must be dead, he said, because no one 
living could write such rubbish as the new 
almanac. A month later, as we have seen, Steele 
began the Tatler, and in it maintained the com- 
bat of the wits with Partridge. If a man’s art is 
gone, he said,the man is gone, though his body 
may remain. 

But though it is easy to answer Mr. WaLForp’s 
question why Steele assumed the name, it is im- 
possible to say with certainty what caused Swift 
to adopt it. A tradition of long standing says 


| that he took it from the signboard of a shoemaker 
lor locksmith. “Isaac Bickerstaff” was a 


name, and was borne later in the century by & 
well-known playwright. G. A, AITKEN. 
12, Hornton Street, Kensington, W. 


“The attention paid to the papers published [by 
Swift] under the name of Bickerstaff induced Steele, 
when he projected the Tatler, to assume an appellation 
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which had already gained possession of the readers’ 
notice,” —Johnson’s ‘ Life of Swift.’ 
J. Carrick Moore. 


Of course Mr. Watrorp knows that Swift was 
the first to use this pseudonym. He used it first 
in his skit on Partridge, the astrologer, which was 
published under the title of ‘Isaac Bickerstaff’s 
Predictions for the Year 1708,’ George Faulkner, 
in his edition of Swift's ‘ Works’ (1762), prefixes 
the following note to this paper :-— 

“The author, when he had written the following 
Paper, being at a loss what name to prefix to it, passing 
through Long Acre, observed a sign over a house where 
a locksmith dwelt, and found the name Bickerstaff 
written under it; which being a name somewhat un- 
common, he chose to call himself Isaac Bickerstaff. 
This name was afterwards made use of by Sir Richard 
Steele and Mr, Addison in the Zatlers; in which 
papers, as well as many of the Spectators, our author 
had a considerable share.”—Vol.i. p. 105 (quoted by 
Mr, Arber, ‘ An English Garner,’ vi. 470). 

C. C. B. 


When Steele started the Tatler ‘‘ Isaac Bicker- 
staff” was a popular name bandied about among 
the wits of the town. Its popularity was owing to 
the use Swift had made of it in his satirical pam- 
phlets on Partridge, a Zadkiel of the period, whose 
epitaph by the dean describes him as “a cobbler, 
starmonger, and quack.” I have not been able to 
discover the authority for the statement, made by 
several writers, that Swift took the name Bicker- 
staff from a shoemaker’s signboard, and whim- 
sically prefixed “Isaac.” Thus Steele found the 
name ready to his hand, as symbolic of a would-be 
instructor of his age. It would almost seem, how- 
ever, that the selection of the name was made for 
him, for in the preface to the Tatler he tells us 
that the paper on ‘ The Staffian Race,’ which was 
the first of the series professing to come from the 
pen of ‘‘ Isaac,” was written 
“by Mr. Twisden, who died at the battle of Mons, and 
has a monument in Westminster Abbey, suitable to the 
respect which is due to his wit and valour.” rg 


Vittace Crosses (7 §. xii. 408),—There is a 
village cross at Sandford St. Martin, as well as 
another at Iffley, both of them perfect in appear- 
ance, from the restoration of the late G. E. Street. 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


UNDERSTANDABLE (7" §. xii. 189, 237,278,414). 
—My original query on this word was submitted 
with the view of gaining information with regard to 
its precise signification, and not with the object of 
questioning the propriety of its use. I had no 
recollection of seeing it employed by any of the 
classical writers of English, and I wished to know 
in what respect it differed from such a word as 
intelligible. Dr. Br. Nicnotson shows that 
there is a distinction between the two words. In 
nine cases out of ten reliable is synonymous with 





trustworthy, or Mr. Barnes’s favourite markworthy 
with notable or remarkable; in the tenth case 
the synonymity is lost. Perhaps no language is so 
rich as English in these imperfect synonyms. It 
sometimes passes the wit of man to define the 
exact gradations of shadow in their meaning. 
Woman can compass it without an effort. The 
evening I received the number of ‘ N. & Q.’ which 
contained Dr. Nicnoxsoy’s remarks I asked my 
wife the exact difference between understanding 
and intellect. ‘‘ Why, of course,” she at once 
replied, ‘‘ Waddles (our Dachshund) has under- 
standing, but no intellect.” And just in the same 
way I imagine that what I say to Waddles is 
understandable by him, but not intelligible. I am, 
however, open to correction by the psychologists. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


Goupce: Goonce (7 §. xi. 408, 474; xii. 135). 
—I find the variant (or is it the original ?) Gouge 
as the name of the reputed artist, of doubtful 
nationality, of two family portraits, date about 
1760. Ihave heard of similar portraits bearing 
his signature. Who was he? Bryan does not 
mention him. KILLIGREW. 


Srr Rocer Tocores (7 §. vii. 488 ; xii. 417). 
—Elizabeth Braybroke, Lady St. Amand, is said 
by Dugdale to have been buried at Bromham in 
1492. The exact date would probably be ascer- 
tained from her extant Exchequer Inquisition, 
1491/2. It is not always safe to assume, as some 
writers too readily do, that the death must have 
occurred in the same year that the Inquisition was 
taken. HERMENTRUDE. 


Hat-pecs 1n Cuurcues (7" §, xii. 349, 412). 
—The custom of providing these conveniences 
and the use of them are well illustrated in prints 
of the last century; noteworthily in Hogarth’s 
‘Industry and Idleness,’ plate ii., said to represent 
the interior of the church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, and in ‘The Sleeping Congregation.’ In 
both designs the pegs are placed along the fronts 
of the galleries, and hats hang there. In the 
print of ‘ The Committee,’ one of the “ Hudibras” 
series, the hats hang on the walls behind the 
conclave. F. G. 8. 


In St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh, a large 
barn-like structure, built about 1780, but now in 
the course of being pulled down, there were hat- 
pegs all round the wall in the area of the church 
certainly, and I rather think in the galleries (of 
which there were two, one above the other) also, 
Not only so, but in some churches hat-pegs 
appear to have extended even to the pulpit. In 
Kay’s ‘ Edinburgh Portraits,’ vol. ii, p. 351, there is 
a representation of the Rev. James Peddie 
preaching from a pulpit, with his hat hung on ® 
peg behind him. It may be worth noting, too, 
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that at this period (1780-1800) it seems to have 
been the fashion (at least in Scotland) for clergy- 
men to preach in gloves, the top of the thumb and 
first two fingers being cut off, to enable them, I 
presume, to turn the leaves of their Bible and 
sermon with greater facility. J. B. P. 


Shap Church (Westmoreland) is distinguished 
by having not only hat-pegs on the walls, but a 
coronal of hat-pegs round each of the pillars of the 
nave. > Ve 


At the little church of Onibury, some five miles 
from Ludlow, hat-pegs are still in use. 
C. A. Wuire. 


Hvuca Mippreton (7" §S. xii. 327, 394).— 
Mr. Warp’s suggestion will, I fear, hardly meet 
the case. Hugh Middleton, eldest son of Sir Hugh, 
was born in 1€01, was living in 1621, but was dead 
between that date and 1631, when his father’s will 
was made. The baptism of his (assumed) daughters 
in 1634 would thus have been very long deferred. 
There is, moreover, not the least evidence of 
Hough being married. The wills of Sir Hugh in 
1631, and of his widow, Dame Elizabeth Middle- 
ton, in 1639, both of which enumerate fully their 
surviving children, are equally silent as to a widow 
or issue of their deceased eldest son. I do not 
find among the descendants of Sir Hugh who were 
living in 1634 any Hugh Middleton to whom the 
Shoreditch baptismal entry could apply, and among 
the issue of his numerous brothers the only Hugh 
then living appears to have been the “ reputed” 
son of Charles Middleton of Denbigh, named as 
such in his father’s will dated 1620. That there 
were other Hugh Middletons is, however, certain. 
Among the marriage licences granted by the 
Bishop of London we find one on March 27, 1635, 
to “ Hugh Myddleton, gent., of Grays Inn, bache- 
lor, aged 33, and Frances Best of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, aged 31, widow of Best, gent., 
deceased, at St. Pancras or Chapel of Kentish 
Town.” I know nothing of this Hugh. He is 
not found in Foster’s ‘ Gray’s Inn Registers,’ His 
age at the time of this marriage would fit in very 
well with the known date of birth of Sir Hugh’s 
eldest son, had we not the clearest evidence of the 
latter being dead at the time. But it might refer 
to_a second marriage of the Shoreditch Hugh. 

W. D. Piyx. 


© There is reason to believe that the assumption 
made by one of your contributors, that Sir Hugh 
Myddelton spelt his name anyhow, is incorrect. 
Having seen several of his signatures, written at 
different dates during the last thirty-four years of 
his life, I can state that the spelling of every sig- 
nature is as here printed. All the signatares I 
nave seen correspond exactly in spelling and very 
nearly in character with the facsimile thereof pub- 
lished in the Gent. Mag., vol. xcii. pt. i. p. 104. 











In the patent recording the grant of baronetcy he 
is called in Latin “Hugo Myddelton.” This 
document is now in the possession of Mr. Lucas, 
of Warnham Court, Sussex. The name on the 
statue on Islington Green is spelt correctly, as 
above printed. It is true that inaccurate people 
(even lawyers included) did during his lifetime 
spell the name in a variety of ways. We know 
that Sir Hugh had dealings with the Corporation of 
the City of London, and there are probably still 
among the Corporation’s records papers relating to 
those dealings bearing his signature. I do not 
think that from any such documents can be found 
authority for spelling the name “ Myddleton,” as 
it appears under his statue erected by the Corpora- 
tion about twenty years ago at the north-east 
corner of the Holborn Viaduct. 
W. M. Myppetrtoy. 
St, Alban’s, 


Ratt, an Enetisn Poet (7 S. xii. 408).— 
The lines quoted by Mr. Govurtay will doubtless 
be found in ‘Humanity; or, the Rights of 
Nature: a Poem.’ The author of this work, the 
first edition of which appeared in 1788, was 
Samuel Jackson Pratt, a somewhat voluminous 
poet and miscellaneous writer, who was born at 
St. Ives, in Huntingdonshire, in 1749, and died at 
Birmingham in 1814. See Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Britannica.’ J. F, Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 


Mepicat Stens Empiorep 1n Prescriptions 
(7™ §, xii. 428).—The letter R, which usually 
heads an English prescription, and which is gener- 
ally written with a tail to it, is commonly sup- 
posed to be an abbreviation of recipe; but Dr. 
Paris (‘ Pharmacologia,’ i. 6) advanced the theory 
that it is a corruption of the old astrological 
symbol for Jupiter, with an invocation to whom 
the prescriptions of the old heathen physicians 
began. This notion is by many ridiculed as fan- 
tastic, though it is not denied that anciently the 
symbol in question was used in prescriptions. It 
is contended that recipe was at one time written in 
full at the head of prescriptions, that the word, 
therefore, passed into the language as a synonym 
for prescription, and that there is no evidence to 
connect the symbol R as at present written with 
anything earlier than this. Perhaps Dr. Otto A. 
Wall, of St. Louis, is the most courageous living 
advocate of the opposite theory, in support of 
which he contributed a very interesting letter to 
the Chemist and Druggist of July 15. 208 


A correspondent inquired in ‘N. & Q.’ (1* S. 
i. 399) for the origin and date of the marks used 
to designate weights in medical prescriptions. 
His query has remained unanswered for forty-two 
years. Everarp Home CoLEMAx. 

71, Brecknoek Road. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649. By 

Samuel ‘4 & 4. M.A., &c, Vol. ILI, 1647-1649, 

Longmans & Co. 

Ds GaRDINER's escstent task is finished within the 
time he assigned for its completion, In the three 
volumes we possess a work of highest historical value and 
importance, which takes from the outset the position of 
an authority. So far as regards interest the last volume 
is the most stimulating of the three. When once begun 
the task of perusal can scarcely be relinquished. The 
last act of the tragedy is depicted and the treatment is 
worthy of the imperial theme. Upon closing the volume 
the strongest impression left on the mind is that those 
who were in favour of the sentence constituted a 
singularly small section of the public, and that the 
chances of a Royalist triumph were never greater than 
just before the final collapse. England was sick to the 
death of Puritan rule and pining for peace. Wise 
councillors to direct the Royalist movements and secure 
concerted action and half a dozen generals of the stamp 
of Lucas would have swept England from north to south 
and from east to west, Separate risings were easily 
crushed, and Cromwell's rout of the Scots was decisive. 
High, indeed, must have been the hopes of Charles, who 
was cheered whenever he showed bimself, and who 
received constant intelligence of the divisions among his 
opponents and the sanguine hopes of the Royalists. His 
reluctance to accept definitely any offer and his ter- 
giversation become intelligible when we see how justified 
he was in regarding himself as master of the situation 
and indispensable to his enemies as to bis friends. To 
the dignity and nobility of his behaviour in the last great 
scene and to his courage Dr. Gardiner bears ungrudging 
testimony. Charles, however, seems throughout any 
other than an heroic figure, and is made to serve as foil 
to Cromwell, Readers of the volume, whatever their 
sympathies, cannot fail to be struck with the hopelessne33 
of the struggle against the bad faith of the monarch— 
bad faith, it is to be said, founded upon a solemn convic- 
tion that he was in the right, and that his opponents were 
warring against God as well as himself. 

The new sources to which Dr, Gardiner has gone are, 
of course, numerous. Most important among these are 
the Clarke Papers, of which the first volume, edited for 
the Camden Society by Mr. C. H, Firth, has just appeared 
and will shortly obtain notice at our hands; and the 
Verney Papers, the forthcoming publication of which is 
announced, From these a strong light is cast not only 
upon aspects of the struggle, but upon the conditions 
of social life in England during the revolt. A brilliant 
comparison between Ireton and Cromwell is met with 
early in the volume, and is likely to be often quoted, A 
few pages later is a philological discussion on the 
employment and derivation of tie term agitator, to which 
Dr. Murray's attention must be called, and most likely 
has already been directed. Very elaborate and con- 
vincing is the demonstration of the manner in which 
Cromwell required conviction and was stirred to action, 
and the defence against the charge of hypocrisy is 
complete. The accusation that Cromwell designed the 
king's flight is disproved by the Clarke Papers, though 
its absurdity was previously perceptible, Some curious 
theatrical information is supplied at page 308, and con- 
stitutes a distinct addition to our knowledge of the stage. 
At page 559 we find Dr. Gardiner illustrating the strength 
of Cromwell and the weakness of Charles by a passage 
from the ‘ Evan Harrington’ of Mr. George Meredith. 
It is not olten that history stoops thus to study the pages 





book. It is a prized and an accepted boon to scholar- 
ship, 


General View of the Political History of Europe. By 
Ernest Lavisse. Translated by Charles Gross. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

An American translation of a French history, academic 
on both sides of the Atlantic, in use at the Sorbonne and 
intended for use at Harvard, the history before us may 
be recommended. It is extremely concentrated, giving 
as it does a brief view of ancient history and a general 
view of medizval and of modern history in a small 
volume. It is a very modern history, taking little account 
of battles and of kings, and looking chiefly towards ten- 
dencies and the development of the principle of nation- 
alities, Though French, it is not brilliant; but it ie 
fairly accurate and sound. 


The Cruikshankian Momus. Pictorial Broadsides and 
Humorous Song- Headings by the Three Cruik- 
shanks. (Nimmo.) 

CHRISTMAS volumes and gift-books scarcely come under 

our cognizance in this portion of our columns. As a 

concession, however, to a season which brings with the 

close of the year that of another series of ‘N. & Q.’ we 

give an account of a few works which may be held in a 

sense at least to belong to the season. First among 

them comes ‘The Cruikshankian Momus,’ of which a 

very limited edition is issued by Mr. Nimmo. Very 

dear to Cruikshank collectors and to the art and 
humour loving section of the public will be this collec- 
tion of reproductions, all of them coloured by hand, of 
many of the most striking and characteristic designs 
of the three Cruikshanks. The opening design presents 

a fine specimen of George Cruikshank in the days when 

he was etill under the Gillray influence, and is an ad- 

mirable presentation of a sale of pictures at Christie's. 

The earliest in date of Isaac Cruikshank’s designs is 

* Bachelors’ Hall,’ April 30, 1791, a view of a start for the 

chase, for Charles Dibdin’s song ‘Bachelors’ Hall’ 

in his entertainment ‘ The Oddities.’ An illustration to 

*The Barber's Wedding’ of George Coleman, the 

‘Greenwich Pensioner’ of Charles Dibdin, ‘ Pastimes 

of Primrose Hill,’ from the Attic Miscellany, No. xxiv., 

are all of the same year. At a later date come some 

spirited designs of sailors, also by Isaac Cruikshank. 

Another on the same theme, dated July 12, 1805, is b 

Isaac and George. In illustrations to Capt. Morris's 

convivial songs and other songs of years immediately 

et by the same artist a great advance is per- 

ceptible. ‘ Paddy M‘Shane’s Seven Ages,’ April 6, 1807, 

is a coarsely drawn caricature by George unassisted, 

who also is responsible for a very droll design of ‘ The 

Dublin Smugglers.’ It is natural that patriotic songs 

should at this time be at a premium, and very many of 

the designs are to such. ‘John Grouse and Mother 

Goose’ gives a good view of pantomime at Covent Garden 

in 1808. This also is by Isaac and George. A sub- 

sequent plate, by George alone, shows Elliston as 

Sylvester Daggerwood, singing the song known as 

‘Bonaparte. Very many of the caricatures, and 

those not the least interesting, are theatrical. One 
late conveys an admirable idea of Liston as Moll 
lagon, and “Gentleman” Jones as Contrast in ‘The 

Lord of the Manor.’ Another is of “Joey” Grimaldi. 

Robert’s name appears in association with George in 

‘Irish Hospitality,’ and alone in ‘The Irish Duel.’ The 

last in date is the delightful title-page to ‘Fairy 

Ballads for the Young,’ by George Cruikshank, 1846. 

It is impossible to convey a full idea of the wealth of 

drollery contained in this volume. The whole of 

George’s illustrations belong to his best period, before he 


of fiction. We have nothing but praise for Dr, Gardiner's had begun to conceive himself a moralist and Dickens 
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and Ainsworth his plagiarists. Attention must not be 
confined to the coloured prints, since the head and 
tail pieces reproduce numerous triumphs of Cruikshank’s 
unequalled art. Little hesitation need be felt in speak- 
ing of the collection as destined soon to be a rarity. 


The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. (Pickering & 
Chatto.) 

Wuen first published, in 1824-25, ‘The Life of an 
Actor’ of Pierce Egan enjoyed a popularity only less 
than that of the famous ‘ Life in London.’ Not the least 
among its attractions were the coloured designs of 
Theodore Lane, whose premature and deplorable death 
by an accident a few years later deprived England of a 
draughtsman and humourist of the first water. Not at 
all too highly coloured is the description of the viciesi- 
tudes of a strolling player towards the beginning of the 
century, and the fictitious adventures of Peregrine 
Proteus are less remarkable and less sorrowful than the 
actual experiences of Edmund Kean, to whom the 
volume is dedicated, or of most of the numerous family 
of the Kembles. Beginning as a quasi-amateur, Egan’s 
hero lives to become manager of Drury Lane Theatre, 
and reaches the climax of his career when, in that 
capacity, he walks backwards with a light ushering 
George IV. into a private box. Some stories of actors 
of questionable authority are told, and the volume, 
besides being readable, reflects correctly enough the 
manners of the age. Its republication is a happy in- 
spiratior on the part of Messrs, Pickering & Chatto. 
Lane’s plates have great interest and value, and are well 
worthy of preservation. Not very remote is the period 
described, but an antiquarian flavour is distinctly per- 
ceptible, 


Countess Maud; or, the Changes of the World. By 
Emily Sarah Holt. (Shaw & Co.) 
Curistmas brings with it one more of the edifying 
volumes by which Miss Holt illumines epochs of history. 
The fourteenth century is here treated, and the death 
of Richard II. and the coronation of Henry IV. are 
introduced, The historical information conveyed is up 
to date, and the antiquarian detaile are exaet; the 
volume, thus, like its predecessors, casting a flood of 
light on social life in England, Miss Hoit’s style, at 
once pleasant, descriptive, and dramatic, is in no way 
impaired. 
Fleurs et Plantes: Lectures Anglaises. Par Alfred 
Legrand. (Paris, Libraire Européenne.) 
We have here the supplement to the English course of 
lectures given by M. Legrand before the Ecole Nationale 
d’Horticulture at Versailles. It is an admirably ser- 
viceable work for French schools. 


Wordsworth's The White Doe of Rylstone. 

Knight. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Prov. Kyicnut, the most competent of Wordeworthians, 
has edited ‘The White Doe of Ry stone’ and some 
other short poems of Wordsworth for the Clarendon 
Press series. Introduction and notes are excellent. 
Beautiful as is the conception of the poem, we see what 
Coleridge talked of—nervous defect. Wordsworth was 
indeed wrongly inspired when he sought to use the metre 
of ‘Christabel.’ What in the case of Coleridge seems a 
potent instrument, in Wordsworth remains tuneless and 
flat. 

Hazell’s Annual for 1892, (Hazell, Watson & Viney.) 
Tats indispensable publication has now reached its 
seventh year of issue, and once more appears with aug- 
mented bulk, occupying now close on eight hundred 
pages. Since its first appearance it has always been on 
a shelf convenient of access, and the information it 
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supplies has often saved us hours of research. The 
information supplied is up to date, and no easily con- 
ceivable feature that can recommend it is wanting, 


Tue last number of the Livre Moderne has now ap- 
peared. Faithful to promise, M. Uzanne, the editor, 
has brought it to a close with the end of the second 
year, and will now, with his assistant editor, M. B. H. 
Gausseron, transfer his attention to the forthcoming 
periodical L’Art et 'Idée, by which it is to be replaced. 
Possessors of the entire series must wait before binding 
them for the index promised for next month, and the 
four volumes will then constitute a very desirable set, 
full of quaint, valuable, and curious "Lestorpesss and 
illustration. The last part, No. 24, gives a goodly col- 
lection of book-plates, another and very amusing dia- 
logue, translated from the ‘De Moribus Eruditorum’ of 
Klotz; a review of Prof, Morley’s‘ History of English 
Literature’; M. Gausseron’s customary causerie on books ; 
and a delightful plate, by M. A. de Robida, ‘ La Lecture 
Romantique.’ 

We have received A Natural Method of Physical 
Training, by Edwin Checkby (G. P. Putnam’s Sons),— 
Something about Guns and Shooting, by Purple Heather 
(Alexander & Shepheard),— Landscape Geology: a Plea 
Sor the Study of Geology by Landscape Painters, by Hugh 
Miller (Blackwood & Sons),— A Threefold Chord: Poems 
by three Friends, edited by George Mac Donald (W,. 
Hughes),— The Shakespeare Hymn Tune Book, Part L., 
by Wm. Lowes Rushton (Liverpool, Marples), — The 
Shadows of the Lake, and other Poems, by F. Leyton 
(Kegan Paul & Co,),—Tennyson for the Young, with 
Introduction and Notes by Alfred Ainger (Macmillan 
& Co.),—and Stories for Boys, by Richard Harding 
Davis (Osgood, Mclivain & Co.). 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to anewer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

R. A. G.— 

She is alone the Arabian bird. 
Do you not refer to,— 
Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods embost, 
That no second knows nor third, 
And lay erewhile a holocaust ? 
These occur in Milton’s ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 1699-1702. 


Booxwaicut (“Bath Post”).—The subject is fully 
discussed in the present volume. 


Corricenpa.—P. 444, col. 1, 1. 7 from bottom, for 
“1463” read 1411 ; and 1. 5 from bottom, read Lord 
Mayor of London 1457-58, and died in 1463. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











